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Then the Messenger will declare: 
'O my Lord! 
Indeed, my people have treated this Qur'an 


as mere idle tales. 
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Unshackling the Quran 


The Holy Quran is the pristine, unchanged voice of divine 
revelation, still glowing with undiminished splendor among the Muslim 
Ummah. And yet, despite this undeniable truth, the community 
languishes on the margins, ensnared not by external forces but by its 
own approach to these sacred verses. The quagmire has been deepened 
by extensive, formidable commentaries, built over centuries but 
straying from the original Quranic pathway as early as the second and 
third centuries. Despite the text’s perfect preservation, divine revelation 
now finds itself caged within these dense, voluminous tomes of 
interpretations. The interpreters have built around it a fortress so 
impenetrable that to break through feels like an insurmountable 
challenge. Yet, if we can shatter these chains, the impact would be 
revolutionary, echoing the arrival of a prophet in a realm clouded by 
disbelief. And if the Quran truly remains the final testament after the 
prophets, then the potential for such a dramatic transformation 
cannot—and should not—be underestimated. 

Divine guidance isn't just another event; it’s a profound, divine 
intervention that has punctuated human history. Consider the Israelites: 
revelation hoisted them into a position of esteemed leadership. But the 
moment they reduced the sacred Tablets of Moses to mere relics, to 
items of blind faith rather than symbols of active guidance, they set 
themselves up for downfall. This vulnerability became starkly evident 
during the second destruction of Jerusalem—a disaster detailed in the 
Jewish religious texts and echoed in the Quran: "The Ark will come to 
you with assurance from your Lord, and remnants from the family of 


Moses and Aaron’ (Quran 2:248). Even Nebuchadnezzar knew that the 
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Jews' strength was tied to these Tablets. Yet, despite this, the Jews' 
decline was sealed by their misplaced focus—seeking blessings in 
passivity rather than in proactive compliance with divine commands. 
This historical echo is not lost today; the ongoing decline of the Muslim 
Ummah, despite the presence of the Quran, serves as a somber 
reminder of what happens when we treat divine revelation as a mere 
artifact instead of a call to action. 

For the Muslim community, the Quran isn't just a book; it’s the 
bedrock, the blueprint of their entire ethos. But let any shadows of 
doubt or confusion creep over its roles or meanings, and watch how 
quickly that foundation crumbles, turning a community with a mission 
into a lost crowd, wandering without direction. Tragically, in our 
pursuit to delve deeper into the Quranic texts, we've amassed volumes 
that do more harm than good. They cloud our understanding, not only 
bogging us down but also seeding our hearts and minds with doubts 
about the very majesty of the revelation we hold dear. 

Revelation, with the Holy Quran as its ultimate manifestation, 
confronts us with deep, unsettling questions about its authenticity if we 
take the well-trodden, traditional stories at face value. The Quran itself 
delves into how revelation works, making it clear: talking directly with 
God isn’t something humans can just do. It's not in our toolkit. Instead, 
God has always found His ways to reach out—through revelations 
hidden behind veils or delivered by angels.' Revelation isn’t just a 
whisper or a hunch—it’s rock solid, palpable. Those who receive it don't 
just feel or suspect; they know. This is miles beyond the fuzzy realms of 
inspiration or dreams that might feel true. When it’s just inspiration, 
youre left guessing—is this divine or just déja vu? But with revelation, 
there’s no ambiguity, no shadows. It’s clear, unmistakable, and 
absolutely certain. The receiver knows exactly where they stand in this 
grand design. The Quran lays out three specific ways God speaks, and 


for the Prophet Muhammad, there were no deviations, no off-the- 
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record methods—just these three, clear and defined paths.” Some people, 
trying to drag the towering event of revelation down to the mundane 
level of everyday human experiences, spun or gullibly swallowed tales 
that stripped the prophetic revelations of their grandeur. They wanted 
it all to seem as ordinary as everyday insights or dreams that come true. 
There were whispers that the Prophet’s revelations began as mere 
dreams—visions at dawn that turned startlingly real. Others fancied 
that an unseen angel slipped words directly into his heart,’ and still 
others imagined the onset of revelation as a bell-like sound filling the 
air, coming from nowhere, echoing from everywhere.° Some whispered 
that the bell-like sound the Prophet heard was more of a mysterious 
murmur—something he could hear but couldn’t quite make sense of at 
first. Only later would the meaning crystallize.® And there's this tale 
about Caliph Umar: he claimed that when divine words poured down 
upon the Prophet, there was this buzzing, almost like bees swarming 
near his glowing face.’ Stories like these have twisted the essence of 
revelation, recasting the sacred process as something akin to the wild 
throes of a seizure—hallucinatory, almost mythical. Historical texts and 
Hadiths recount these unsettling episodes as part of the divine 
experience.® Such accounts have not only muddled the clear-cut 
grandeur of revelation but have also flung open the doors to equate 
divine communication with mere visions. Bukhari captures this shift 
poignantly, noting that for those to come, prophecy will be reduced to 
mere glad tidings, essentially dreams that ring with truth.? Bukhari 
throws in a fascinating tidbit: a believer's true dream, that’s like a 
whisper of prophecy—about one forty-sixth of it, to be exact.'° There’s 
also this story about the Israelites, some of whom weren't prophets, yet 
God chose to speak to them. If we have anyone like that among us, it’s 
Umar." Pulling threads from these tales, scholars have pieced together 
the idea that while the era of prophets might be over, the flow of divine 


inspiration hasn’t dried up—it still courses through the veins of the 
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virtuous among us, and it’s here to stay. Sufis take it a step further; 
they've elevated saints to roles once held by prophets,'” though with a 
twist: saints don’t bring new laws, they live by the existing ones. As for 
heavenly connections, the saints are tapped in through the same 
channels—inspiration, divine whispers, dreams—that once guided the 


prophets. 

When the Angel Gabriel delivered the command 'Read' to Prophet 
Muhammad, it was as real and palpable as anything could be—a definite 
call to his monumental destiny. Yet, the stories that followed wrapped 
this crystal-clear moment in veils of mystery and confusion. The 
chronicles are filled with vivid tales of the Prophet, haunted by fear and 
awe after that initial divine whisper. He trudged home, his heart and 
mind weighed down by the immense, almost unbearable gravity of what 
he’d just experienced. Some of the most trusted biographies reveal that 
Prophet Muhammad initially wrestled with doubts, fearing the angel 
who commanded him to 'Read' might have been a specter or demon.¥ 
But it was Khadija, his confidante and wife, who slowly coaxed him 
towards a more hopeful interpretation, suggesting that the harrowing 
experience at Hira could actually be something good. This seed of hope 
was soon nurtured into certainty by Waraqah bin Nawfal, a Christian 
scholar and Khadija’s relative, who firmly believed that what Muhammad 
had encountered was nothing less than a divine directive delivered by an 
unseen angel. It’s striking, isn’t it? The Prophet himself was clouded with 
uncertainty, yet Khadija and Waraqah had no doubts—they saw it clearly 
as a celestial affair. Some accounts say that after that initial burst of 
divine words, there was a haunting silence—no more messages from 
above, leaving Prophet Muhammad reeling in despair. The weight of this 
divine quiet was so crushing that he found himself on the brink, 
teetering at the edge of mountain peaks, contemplating the end. But just 
as the darkness seemed unbearable, Gabriel would appear out of 
nowhere, perched on a chair in the sky, reigniting the flow of revelations 
and pulling him back from the precipice. Reports are rife that when the 
first revelation hit, Prophet Muhammad's mind swirled with confusion. 
There are tales that he mistook the divine angel for a specter or demon, 
and even when Gabriel's embrace flooded him with sudden 
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enlightenment, his first instinct was fear of a dark presence. This terror, 
perhaps, explains why he stumbled home, shaken to the core, pleading 
with his wife, Khadija, to wrap him up, to hide him away from the 
unknown. His panic wasn't just about the encounter—it was the 
crushing weight of his new divine duty. But the storytellers, they've 
twisted this pivotal moment into a web of doubt and hearsay, cloaking a 
clear call in shadows, making the profound seem profoundly uncertain. 
If even the Prophet wrestled with doubts, suspecting the celestial visitor 
might have been a sinister force, then imagine the muddle in everyone 
else's minds. It's downright surreal how his enemies’ labels—madman,™“ 
poet, soothsayer—thrown at him with scorn by the disbelievers of 
Quraish, have woven their way into the fabric of our esteemed texts, 
taking on a life of their own. And yet, despite the Quran vehemently 
rejecting these slurs,’° the Prophet himself grappled with these shadows, 
these whispers of doubt that clung to him, a stark contrast to the divine 
affirmations he preached. The slurs hurled by foes, now etched into our 
sacred texts as narratives, morph revelation—a sure and certain truth— 
into a shadow of doubt. Despite the Quran's staunch declaration that 
"Your companion [Muhammad] has neither gone astray nor has erred, 
and he does not speak from [his own] desire. It is nothing but revelation 
that is revealed’ (An-Najm 53:2), our books paradoxically harbor tales 
that paint the Prophet as initially doubting his own divine mission. If 
these accounts do not aim to cast aspersions on the nature of revelation 
itself, then what are they for? Why introduce this slow creep of certainty 
if not to question the very foundation of prophetic truth? 

Some of the interpretations in our exegesis texts not only drag the 
absolute certainty of revelation down to the murky realm of vague 
divine hints but also inject deep-seated doubts about whether the words 
and meanings of the Quran truly come from God. Ibn Abi Hatim relates 
a telling narrative from Aqil, who learned from Zuhri, about how 
revelation works: It’s the word that Allah sends directly to a prophet, 
embedding it in his heart. The prophet then articulates this divine 
message, puts it into words, and gets it written down—this, they say, is 
the Word of Allah.” Some argue that Gabriel was just the messenger of 


meanings, not words, and that Prophet Muhammad, once he grasped 
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these divine nuances, crafted them into Arabic on his own.'* They point 
to the verse {ells Le cus! ¢o35! 4: js} 'The Trustworthy Spirit has brought 
it down upon your heart’ to back this up. This idea throws us into a 
whirlpool of doubt: Are the words of the Quran mere showcases of the 
Prophet’s linguistic prowess, or are they, like their meanings, handed 
down directly from the divine? Instead of dissecting these theories 
critically, shining a light on the confusion with other Quranic verses for 
clarity, Islamic scholars have poured their energy into bending and 
stretching interpretations to fit. This is where the philosophical tug-of- 
war kicks off, debating whether the Quran is gadeem, a timeless divine 
command or haadith, a historical document shaped by human hands. To 
tackle the tricky rift between the words and the meanings, someone 
decided to slice revelation into two distinct types.'” The revelation that 
was purely about meanings got dubbed as wahy ghair matlu, 'non-recited 
revelation,’ while the one blending both words and meanings earned the 
label of wahy matlu, 'recited revelation’ i.e., the Quran. This split birthed 
a whirlpool of more complex questions: if the Book of Allah held both 
words and meanings, why was there no definitive collection of just the 
meanings handed down by the Prophet? And if both types were indeed 
divine, how could one exist without complementing the other? Yet, 
here was the rub: while the Quran encapsulated both words and 
meanings, verbatim, in a divine script, the secondary revelations of 
meanings alone were scattered across various narrations, muddied by 
the dubious and the deceitful among the narrators. The initial debates in 
Quranic studies plunged into this, stirring doubts about whether even 
the Quran’s words were directly from Allah. The attempt to reconcile 
these elements eventually split our understanding of the revelation into 
two segments—one safeguarded as the Quran and the other strewn 
about in the pages of hadith. This setup eventually laid the groundwork 


for future scholars to gauge the human intellect’s role in framing and 
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shaping divine communication, navigating through human errors and 
insights. 

The revelation has such staggering power that if it were to touch a 
mountain, that mountain would shatter under the weight of its 
majesty.” This speaks volumes about the Quranic revelation, a 
profound honor that Allah bestowed uniquely through the last Prophet, 
Muhammad, to the Muslim Ummah. This is not just any event—it’s a 
cosmic occurrence that stands untouched by human desires, demands, 
or debates. Its timeless and boundless relevance is encapsulated in the 
fact that from the earliest Muslims to believers centuries down the line, 
everyone turns to it for answers, finding in its verses perpetual guidance 
that lights up every epoch with divine clarity. Regrettably, our scholars 
have often treated a scripture meant to be timeless and universal as just 
another piece of social commentary. They've crafted historical contexts 
for countless Quranic verses as though each one needed a backstory to 
validate its divine guidance. This frenzy to historicize the Quran went 
so far that it seems no verse was left without a supposed historical 
trigger for its revelation. Some verses were even portrayed as direct 
answers to the Companions’ questions, and occasionally, these stories 
went as far as to suggest that Caliph Umar's intellect was superior to 
Prophet Muhammad’s. Take, for example, the controversy surrounding 
the verse {3 cle ai Yo Iau! le egies a>! le Uuas Ys} 'And do not pray [the 
funeral prayer, O Muhammad], over any of them who has died - ever or 
stand at his grave...' (At-Tawbah: 84). It’s said that this verse descended 
right after Umar publicly challenged the Prophet's decision to pray over 
the hypocrite Abdullah bin Ubayy. Allegedly, this divine intervention 
immediately supported Umar’s objection, compelling the Prophet to 
reverse his initial decision.”' Attributing social triggers to revelation not 
only scars its timeless essence and cages its meanings but starkly clashes 
with the Quranic vision of prophethood. The Quran itself underlines 


this in {igéleg pSu>Le (Le le} "Your companion [Muhammad] has neither 
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gone astray nor has erred’ (An-Najm: 2). Sure, Caliph Umar's insights 
are valuable, but they shouldn't overshadow the Prophet’s 
understanding or trigger divine revelations in his favor. Yet, the tragedy 
lies in how our esteemed texts frequently treat these divine messages as 
mere responses to earthly events, almost suggesting that this supposed 
celestial guidance was being drafted not in the skies but right here, amid 
the dust of earthly concerns. Take, for instance, this striking moment 


from Sahih Bukhari, where it’s revealed that the verse { lis go lgisily 
clas ell} ‘And take the Station of Abraham as a place of prayer' 


(2/125) cascaded down from the heavens right after Caliph Umar tossed 
a suggestion to Prophet Muhammad during their circling of the Kaaba. 
According to Anas, Umar didn’t just make a passing remark; he claimed 
divine endorsement on three significant occasions: making the Station 
of Abraham a designated prayer spot, instituting the veil for the 
Mothers of the Believers, and a stark warning to the Prophet’s wives 
that should they be divorced, Allah would replace them with better 
ones.” 

By validating Caliph Umar's viewpoints as divinely endorsed, we not 
only elevate his understanding of God’s intentions above Prophet 
Muhammad’s, but we also reduce a celestial scripture to something 
reactionary, swayed heavily by societal impulses. And it doesn’t end 
there; several Quranic verses seem to echo the words of Umar and other 
Companions as if they were just riffing off their ideas. According to Ibn 
Abi Hatim, there’s this moment when after the verse { 4s Glasy Gals Aalg 
orb os ajsi.} 'And indeed, We created man from an extract of clay' (Al- 
Mu'minun: 12) was revealed, Umar exclaimed {a!t&il {4.51 2u) Ghii3} 'So 
blessed is Allah, the best of creators’ (Al-Mu'minun: 14), and bam—just 
like that—this very verse appeared in the Quran right after.”* Take this 
vivid instance: Abdul Rahman bin Ail tells of a moment when a Jew 
pointedly remarked to Caliph Umar that Gabriel, whom Prophet 


Muhammad often mentioned, was considered an enemy by his people. 
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Umar shot back with a fierce reply that would later find its way into the 
Quran: {(2,SIKU pte atl old NiISreg Unie g dhinyg AiSGD0g all ge IS cro} "Whoever is 
an enemy to Allah and His angels and His messengers and Gabriel and 
Michael - indeed, Allah is an enemy to the disbelievers.' (Al-Baqarah: 
98). It’s as if Umar’s spontaneous words were etched into divine 
scripture.”4 


Similarly, in the story known as al-ifk, regarded by some as 


fabricated, Saad bin Muadh's spontaneous exclamation, { olig |is Ublews 
euac} ‘Exalted are You, this is a great slander indeed’ (An-Nur: 16), is 


believed to have later solidified into a Quranic verse.”° Additionally, the 
tale of Musab bin Umair at the Battle of Uhud exemplifies tragic 
heroism. After losing both arms, he clung to the Islamic flag, pressing it 
against his chest, and proclaimed, { (si Quay!) 43 Gyo Cs 45 quay YU] Loree Log 
pSulécl le pias! Jes gi ole} 'Muhammad is but a messenger; [other] 
messengers have passed on before him. So if he was to die or be killed, 
would you turn back on your heels?" (Al-Imran: 144). He met his end in 
that very posture, and his resolute declaration was immortalized in the 
Quran, revealed posthumously to affirm his testimony with divine 
endorsement.”° Putting stock in these kinds of stories suggests that the 
Quran’s definitive, celestial message has somehow stooped from its 
universal heights to become a mere reaction piece for the first Muslims, 
a social document instead of divine scripture. It paints a picture where 
the Quran isn't so much the immutable word of God as it is a collection 
of on-the-spot, impulsive responses from the Companions. But here's 
the rub: our most trusted books on Quranic studies and interpretation 
are riddled with these aimless tales and manufactured dramas, making it 
impossible to escape their tangled web. 

Dragging down revelation, this unequivocal conduit of divine 
communication, to the murky realms of vague prophecies, 
indecipherable echoes, and dreams as if they're just everyday hunches, 


chips away at the rock-solid certainty we expect from divine scripture. 
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This loose interpretation not only seeds doubts about the divine roots 
of its words and meanings but also flings open the doors to a flood of 
fabricated tales. These tales, frequently tossed around, start painting the 
Quranic revelation as something fragmented, flawed, and suspicious—a 
far cry from the pristine clarity and completeness it’s meant to uphold. 
The exegesis shelves are heavy with tales carried on the authoritative 
backs of the grand masters of Hadith, tales that, when taken at face 
value, subtly erode the ironclad authenticity of the Quranic revelation. 
In the esteemed pages of Bukhari, Muslim, and Tirmidhi, contradictions 
abound—narratives that clash violently with the idea of an untainted 
Quran.”’ The traditional interpreters, skilled artisans of reconciliation, 
find themselves in a bind. Despite their deft attempts to weave 
coherence from chaos, a flat-out denial of these contentious accounts 
has remained elusive. Thus, the shadows these stories cast over the 
Quranic text linger, stubborn and unsettling as ever. 

Up until the close of the first century, the Quranic text was 
untouched by discord or confusion in its readings—pristine in its clarity. 
But then, Shahab al-Zuhri steps onto the scene, unraveling tales of 
discord among the Companions about the text, spinning stories of the 
seven readings or ahruf, and revealing that what we have today is the 
"Uthmanic codex. The real trouble starts here: post-Zuhri, a relentless 
stream of fabrications and doubts about the Quran began to flood our 
cultural and scholarly narratives. These tales were woven so thoroughly 
into the fabric of our heritage that they are now accepted as verified, 
credible knowledge. From al-Tabari through to today’s exegeses, these 
accounts are regurgitated with reverence, cited from the six authentic 
Hadith collections, and treated as indisputable truth. If a community 
begins to harbor doubts about their sacred text — suspecting it to be 
flawed or tampered with — they can’t possibly hold it up as the infallible 
cornerstone of their intellectual and cultural existence, nor can it serve 


as a reliable beacon of their collective purpose. Instead, such skepticism 
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nudges them towards seeking enlightenment from secular and other 
mainstream sources. Look at the Christians: despite their deep-rooted 
spirituality and the revered status of those who carry the Gospel, they 
are increasingly receptive to ways of life that step outside the biblical 
boundaries. This shift isn’t random; it’s the fallout from their fading 
conviction in the Gospel’s perfection and permanence, eroding the 
bedrock of certainty they once clung to. If even the most devout among 
the Jews are finding themselves leaning more towards the scholars of 
the Torah and the architects of the Mishnah than the Pentateuch itself, 
it’s rooted in their realization that the Pentateuch alone doesn’t capture 
the entirety of divine revelation. They see the vast corpus of Jewish 
interpretive and legal texts not just as scholarly work, but as a desperate 
bid to preserve what was handed down by Moses. When a community 
begins to doubt the authenticity or completeness of their sacred texts, 
they inadvertently set the stage for a proliferation of human 
interpretations. This is where the seeds of faith in secular or non- 
scriptural narratives are sown, gradually transforming the sacred 
scriptures into mere spiritual artifacts, with real-life practices 
increasingly governed by secular or alternative interpretations. 

The Quran stands distinctly apart from previous scriptures, not 
merely through its divine prose but through the tangible command of 
{alall: alc} ‘taught by the pen’ bestowed upon its messenger. This ensured 
its preservation in both oral tradition and written form. The Quran is 
repeatedly recognized within its text as ‘the Book,’ reaching beyond 
mere scripture to something profoundly authoritative and eternal. It 


appears as ‘out! Gusti 'the clear Book,’ 'g-J! Gus’ 'the Book of Truth,'' ous 
Juashl''the detailed Book,’ and ‘as,Lt!' 'the blessed Book.' It is also revered 
aS ‘Ses! Gs’ 'the wise Book’ and 'j.;.!) Jus’ 'the noble Book,' each 


designation deepening its resonance across the fabric of faith. Notably, 


in Surah At-Tur, it is referred to as {jptio G) 3 sgt GUS} 'a protected 


book written on parchment,’ underscoring its physical manifestation as 
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much as its spiritual gravitas. Yet, our scholars have swallowed such 
fantastical tales about what should be a definitive, complete, and 
meticulously organized book, that they've smeared its unequivocal 
authority. There are whispered legends of verses clashing with each 
other, some disappearing into thin air, others resurfacing only after 
relentless searching, and, despite frantic efforts, numerous verses failing 
to make the final cut in the 'Uthmanic codex.' These are the murky, 
embellished tales that our exegetes have woven into the margins of their 
interpretations, clouding the clear waters of faith with the silt of doubt. 
Shahab al-Zuhri recounts a chilling slice of history: the Quran was 
once whole in the hearts of many, but a grim fate at the Battle of 
Yamama silenced those voices forever. Parts of the Quran that only they 
had memorized vanished with their last breaths, never making it to the 


written pages of the Mushaf. ee aly wade) lai lg ‘And after them, none 


knew it, nor was it written.’ Ibn Majah relays a peculiar tale from Aisha: 
on the chaotic day of the Prophet Muhammad’s death, a goat wandered 
in and devoured a parchment holding crucial verses about stoning and 
adult breastfeeding—verses that never found their way back into the 
Quranic text.”” Furthermore, Umar faced his own dilemma; he brought 
forward the stoning verse but couldn't muster the required two 
witnesses to verify it, and so, this piece too slipped through the cracks of 
canonical scripture.*° Such are the tales—absurd yet haunting—that our 
interpreters cling to, painting a portrait of a divine text shadowed by 
human lapses and historical mishaps. 

In the shadowed margins of religious texts, where scholars tussle 
with divine words, Tafsir Ibn Kathir recounts a startling dissent: 
Abdullah ibn Mas'ud stood firm, rejecting the Mu'awwidhatayn—the 
last two surahs of the Quran—as non-canonical.*’ Meanwhile, Ubayy 
ibn Ka'b took liberties with the scripture itself, trimming the habitual 
‘Say’ from {lati Gy dgci Ua} and {wll oy dgci Js}, simplifying them to { sgci 


glall Gy} and {ull Gp Sgci}.°? It is also noted about Ubayy ibn Ka'b that 
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he recited the verse (ue clug Aa>L4 GIS 45] Lj [51,45 Yg} (Al-Isra: 32) ‘And do 
not approach unlawful sexual intercourse. Indeed, it is ever an 
immorality and is evil as a way' with an addition, reading it with his 
own flourish: { la GS ail old GL go Wl Myre cling Lideg AdoLd GIS 43) LI 1gs,35 Yo 
lease} ‘And do not approach unlawful sexual intercourse, it is indeed an 
immorality and an abomination and an evil way, except for those who 
repent, for Allah is forgiving and merciful.'** Despite Umar's fervent 
objections, Abdullah ibn Mas'ud audaciously maintained his unique 
rendition of the Quranic text. He would recite the verse from Surah 
Adh-Dhariyat {cyil! 85a! 95 lst! ga aul ol} (Adh-Dhariyat:58) not as the 
scripture traditionally dictated, but personally, as ‘51;,) i 5)’, translating 
to ‘Indeed, I am the Provider.*4 In a similar vein of bold 
reinterpretation, Ubayy ibn Ka'b expanded upon the text from Surah 
Al-Fath { jeg Igo de 4tigSuw atl Jjsld Adload! Ayer Apoodl ayegld J ly pdS Guill ae 5) 
Lage eco US: all Oy Laig Le Goi IsiSy Goasll AS ppasdig cueghl} (Al-Fath:26). 
Following the phrase 'the rage of ignorance,’ he daringly added ' pixe> 515 
alpadl uxwhl suit Iga> LS’, encapsulating the tumult with ‘and if you had 
raged as they raged, it would have ruined the sanctity of the Sacred 


Mosque."” 


One account reveals that the Prophet Muhammad directly 
instructed Ubayy ibn Ka'b, with a solemn directive, "I have been 
commanded to recite the Quran to you." During this profound moment, 
he articulated the verse, "{ Yp arogell Yo AS al Y andre! al ie Guatl Gls ol 
4} 8% ld LoS lors og Au! aull}" translating to "Indeed, the true religion in 
the sight of Allah is Hanafiyyah—not associating partners with Him, not 
Judaism, nor Christianity, and whoever does good, it will not be denied 
him." Then, he seamlessly continued, as the narration tells us with 
further additions, "{ ¢) 43> Ste: Yo WE 4) Jacl gly Lali ul] ALY oly eal os OF 9 
Li Ya dill aging Ll Y! aoi}" echoing, "If the son of Adam had a valley, he 


would seek a second one, and if he was given a second valley, he would 
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seek a third, and nothing fills the belly of the son of Adam but dust, and 
Allah accepts the repentance of those who repent.” This additional part 
cited in the narration, is not part of the Quranic codex that we turn to 
today.*° 

In the scholarly corridors of Tirmidhi, a curious variation echoes 
through: Abdullah ibn Mas'ud and Abu Darda would recite the phrase 
from Surah Al-Lail not as the Quran presents it today, but as { Sil, 


ils}, playing with the traditional order of words. Similarly, Bukhari 


harbors a revelation that Ibn Abbas appended {g=1! au! 5« ..4} ‘during the 
Hajj seasons’ to the verse {pS co Wad lgat Gi clin pile Gut} (Al-Baqarah: 
198),°® crafting context directly into the scripture. Deeper still, in the 
annals of Al-Itqan and Kanz al-Ummal, tales are told of verses lost in 
battle, carried to the grave by those martyred in Yamama.”? When 
Umar was informed of such a verse, vanished with its carrier, his 


response was steeped in resignation: {921 4u/! Lily aii LJ}, a somber nod to 


the inevitable cycle of return to the divine. 

In the murky aftermath of the first Hijri century, a swath of stories 
were spun, slyly slipping into the margins of Quranic exegesis, seeding 
doubt among the masses about the text's sanctity. These tales, these 
supposed verses, morphed into authoritative commentaries for the 


actual scriptural verses. Take, for instance, the verse { alglall Uc Iglasle 
aul! Lois} from Al-Baqarah:238, where most commentators today 


gravitate towards identifying ‘the middle prayer’ as the 'Asr prayer, their 
rationale dripping with the residue of these fabrications. The story goes 
that when Abu Bakr set about collecting the Quran into a single 
compilation, he made a public decree calling for anyone who held a 
portion of the Quran to come forward. Hafsa said, when you reach the 
verse about the middle prayer, let me know. Notified, she proposed 


adding, "and that is the 'Asr prayer" ({yesll dghe «y}). Caliph Umar, 


however, raised an eyebrow, questioning the authenticity of inserting 
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this phrase without robust evidence, firm in his stance that the Quran 
must not be amended on flimsy grounds, especially not at the suggestion 
of a woman without conclusive proof. His insistence on scrupulous 
evidence meant that the phrase, while suggested, was never officially 
included in the Quran. Despite this, it has seeped into popular 
interpretation, with many scholars today reading "the middle prayer" as 
an implicit reference to the 'Asr prayer, illustrating how tradition and 
interpretation dance around the text, sometimes leading to beliefs that 
live beyond the literal scriptural boundaries. 

The supposed readings of other companions, those that never made 
it into the official Quranic text or the Uthmanic codex as it is wrongly 
dubbed, have nevertheless left a deep imprint on our Quranic 
comprehension and interpretative traditions. It’s intriguing how, in the 
revered exegeses, these conjectural verses are sometimes leaned on to 
elucidate certain Quranic texts. Take, for instance, the narrative in 
Surah Al-Kahf:79, where the traditional text, "{ 4uau US Jdb lle peachy of 
l4aé}" is spun in the readings attributed to Ibn Abbas as "{ US 35 apole! os 
tuat dle 4uiu}", painting a picture of a leader who commandeered 
every worthy ship by force. Another layer is added in the verse "{ a)! Laig 
(054 oly! GIS3}" which is expansively interpreted to include "fist olSs}," 
suggesting the boy was a disbeliever. This speculative expansion has, 
curiously, cemented itself in many tafsir books, bridging ancient and 
modern interpretations with an added narrative that these figures were 
markedly different in spirit than portrayed in the canonical text.*° 

In the shadowy archives of Tafsir and the lore of the faithful, it is 
nearly taken as gospel that the Quran we embrace today as the 'Mus‘haf 
of Uthman’, or the Uthmanic codex, was an endeavor first curated by 
Zaid ibn Thabit, under the counsel of Caliph Abu Bakr and Omar, 
following the silent aftermath of Prophet Muhammad’s death.*! This 
sacred compilation was meticulously copied upon Uthman’s command. 


Tales recount desperate searches during Uthman's reign to secure 
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elusive verses; notably, the final fragments of Surah Bara'at were 
uniquely possessed by Abu Khuzaimah Ansari,** a testament to the 
verse's scarcity. Amidst these whispers of history, some traditions 


lament the disappearance of the verse {cyi0§l! 40} from Surah Al-Ahzab, 


perhaps swallowed by the sands of time.*? It has also been stated that the 
last verses of Surah Al-Ahzab were conspicuously absent from Abu 
Bakr’s initial codex, only to be unearthed and added in the days of 
Uthman's caliphate.** The narrative spirals deeper, with some traditions 
not merely suggesting that Uthman’s mus'haf augmented Abu Bakr's, 
but boldly declaring the non-existence of the latter's compilation at all— 
a claim sourced from Ibn Saad and al-Mustadrak, citing Muhammad Ibn 
Sirin’s assertion that the Quran remained unconsolidated until after 
Umar's martyrdom.*° After Uthman orchestrated the creation of his 
standardized mus'haf, he is reputed to have ordered the obliteration of 
all other Quranic manuscripts scattered across the Islamic lands, a 
radical move to cement uniformity and dissolve dissent.*® This 
historical maneuver, as chronicled by scholars and commentators, 
dangerously flirted with reducing the Quran’s sovereign scriptural status 
to something mirroring the King James Bible—a curious blend of divine 
command and human orchestration, wrapped in the shroud of 
canonical finality. 

In the labyrinth of lore and religious narration, the so-called 
Uthmanic Codex is rumored to be just a polished version of an earlier 
draft that Abu Bakr started. Orchestrated by a trio of history's heaviest 
Islamic weights—Uthman, Omar, and Zaid bin Thabit—the scriptural 
stage was set. About the inclusion of the final duo of verses in Surah 
Taubah, the story goes that Omar mused—if there had been a trio of 
verses, they might have merited their own separate Surah. But, alas, 
there were only two, so they were stitched onto the end of Surah 
Taubah,”” held together by necessity more than elegance. In the 


meticulous orchestration of the Quran's transcription, we are told, a 
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specific care was lavished on the Qurayshi dialect—the mother tongue of 
the revelation itself. Caliph Uthman, with a historical consciousness, 
insisted that since the Quran cascaded upon a Qurayshi, it should echo 
in the very threads of that dialect. Amid the chronicling of these 
transcription tales, one finds Zaid ibn Thabit suddenly recalling a verse 


from Surah Al-Ahzab, {Jle) oust! oe..}, which, after a diligent search, 


surfaced with Khuzaimah ibn Thabit, ensuring its inclusion in the 
Mus‘haf. The chroniclers in Tirmidhi speak of a moment of contention 


among the scribes over the word "Tabut," oscillating between 's5;b' and 


'sgils'. Uthman, ever decisive, anchored it as '‘x1s.t:'.8 


There's also this tale woven into the fabric of Quranic lore: during 
the compilation, Khuzaimah ibn Thabit Ansari noticed an omission—a 


pair of verses were missing. Upon his insistence, these lines { GL ua) 


ary 995) CHiOBLL pple Garr tic le dule pe Susi! yo Spey} (At-Tawbah:128), 
echoing the depth of the Prophet’s empathy towards his followers, were 
retrieved and penned down. But where to place these newfound words? 
Khuzaimah proposed they be the closing notes of the surah. Thus, sewn 
into the end of Surah Bara'at, these verses were set, rounding out the 
narrative with a poignant finish that underlines the Messenger’s 
profound connection with his ummah.*” These accounts don't just 
nibble at the edges of our steadfast belief in the Quran's unshakeable 
sanctity—they devour it whole. They swirl around the Mus‘haf of Siddiq 
or Uthman, versions inscribed in the sacred texts of Bukhari, Muslim, 
Tirmidhi, weaving through the fabric of Islamic tradition, nudging 
believers and scholars alike into a sea of doubt. If we accept these 
narratives as gospel, then the pillar of the Quran's infallibility begins to 
crumble. Even a scholar as revered as Ibn Hajar, who waded deep into 
the currents trying to reconcile these tales, couldn't help but let slip the 
truth: while the entire Quran was indeed penned in the Prophet 


Muhammad's era, it remained scattered—' s,0 Vg wely adage 3 fFgex0 ne OSI 
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43uJI'—not collected in one place, nor were the surahs arranged.”° In an 


almost ironic twist, even the Mus'haf of Uthman, heralded for its 
precision, emerged not without its casual lapses. Reports convey a scene 
where upon reviewing the completed manuscript, Caliph Uthman 
offered a mild critique, not quite the fervor of a meticulous scholar but 
the resigned acknowledgment of inevitable imperfection. He remarked, 
appreciating the effort yet noting the flaws: "I see some errors in the 
language—missteps in the Arabic that the Arabs will naturally resolve in 


their own tongues," essentially saying, " Gyell doudtuy Gall go Lud «I 


The Quran stakes its claim on divine origin with a bold assertion: if 


u 51 


it were not from Allah, then you would find in it many contradictions 
and disagreements—a clarity that slices through doubt. Yet, ironically, 
the narratives surrounding its compilation mirror this very chaos 


they're meant to dispel. The companions, those heralded in {420 (uills}, 


find their venerable status not just questioned but tangled in a web of 
narrative discord that paints them in the hues of the Quranic verse { | 
sass GIES (al GUSH! 3 Ip.alz5! (itI} (Al-Baqarah:176), translating to "Indeed, 
those who differ over the Book are in deep schism." 

Even with a cursory nod to historical criticism or a skim through the 
scholars’ meticulously wrought tool of 'Ilm al-Rijal—the science of 
narrators—those dubious narratives that mar the texts of revered 
traditions could have been easily debunked. But somehow, against the 
sheer weight of internal evidence screaming fabrications, the authors of 
the major hadith collections—those six pillars of prophetic traditions— 
let these tales slip through the cracks and into the sacred folds of their 
compilations, starkly contradicting the Quran's own assertive guarantee 


{oglsslet 4} Lj}, "Indeed, it is We who sent down the Quran and indeed, 


We will be its guardian." Some murmur the possibility that these stories 


were later additions, sneaked into the margins of these texts. Yet, for all 
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that may or may not be true, the tafsir books have ensconced these 
narratives permanently within their annotations, securing them a 
place—authentic or otherwise—in the eternal dialogue about the divine 
text. In the well-thumbed pages of our revered texts lie stories that not 
even the most forgiving observer could deem credible. Consider this 
anecdote from Sahih Muslim, which claims the Quran once prescribed 
that ten gulps of milk established breastfeeding. But this directive was 
supposedly replaced by another, the verse {0,2 sleglas alia, puss }—"five 


known sucks make [the relationship] forbidden"—which still echoes in 
today’s recitations. Despite diligent searches, the original verse remains 
elusive in the modern Quran. Intriguingly, this tale isn’t just tucked 
away in Muslim; Nasai recounts it too.** 

In the world of Quranic interpretation, the shadow of history looms 
large and dubious, thanks to figures like al-Tabari, who wield it not just 
as a tool but as a craft, sculpting the text's meanings into something 
fixed, confined, sometimes directionless or utterly obscure. Al-Tabari, 
revered as a seminal scholar in the realm of tafsir, orchestrates a 
veritable marketplace of historical anecdotes and traditions, layering 
interpretations with such a narrative complexity that the essence 
struggles to surface. Even when these accounts face rigorous scrutiny 
and rejection, their atmospheric influence lingers, stubbornly coloring 
the perceived meanings of the verses, making it a Sisyphean task to 
separate the divine message from the historical conjecture stitched 
around it. The so-called narratives of the Mus'haf of Abu Bakr or the 
Mus‘haf of Uthman persist not because they hold any profound truth, 
but because they tap into a narrative need, a desire for mystical 
complexity where none should exist. The entanglement of 
contradictions and perceived dangers within these accounts traps 
readers in a mythic realm, obscuring the stark clarity of the Quran's text. 
This ensnarement prevents even the most devout from discerning the 


genuine meanings embedded within the scripture or from forming 
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opinions grounded in the Quran’s internal testimony. Despite centuries 
passing, these baseless tales still find their way into modern exegeses, 
drawn from the revered hadith compilations, because we are yet to 
escape the mythic haze they conjure. Yet, ironically, if we just listened to 
the Quran itself, its own verses provide ample clarity to render these 
myths obsolete, proving them unnecessary and misguided appendages 
to a faith that demands no such fanciful embroideries. 

The Quran declares unequivocally about itself: { aul Y jy GUS 4) 
wes eAS> Cre Li AALS Go Yo os OW Ge ULI} (Fussilat: 42). This text is not 
ordinary; it is a distinguished book, impermeable to falsehood, whether 
it approaches from before or from behind. It is because this scripture is 
a revelation from a Wise, Praiseworthy God, safeguarded by divine 
assurance: {Gsb4leJ 4! bj} (Al-Hijr: 9). The Lord reassures His prophet 
with the words: {asl} Jase Y Y4e9 tio chy AalS craig} (Al-An'am: 115), 
proclaiming the scripture as the ultimate embodiment of truth and 
justice, immutable and beyond the reach of alteration. The Prophet 
Muhammad approached the safeguarding of the Quran with intense 
diligence, ensuring its survival through both spoken word and 
meticulous documentation. The Quran itself lays testimony to this 


protective effort: {Log4-0 c3) 3 suze old 9a Ue} (Al-Buruj 85:21-22) boasts of 


a "Glorious Quran ensconced in a preserved tablet," and elsewhere it 
speaks of being {ygcie G) G s9lwe Gls} (At-Tur 52:2), a "manuscript 
etched upon outspread scrolls." Beyond the ink and paper, it was etched 
into the very souls of the learned, as {etal gigi Gail you § GLY SLI 92 Ub} 
(Al-Ankabut 49) declares, "But these are clear verses [enshrined] within 
the hearts of those endowed with knowledge." Imagining that the 
Quran could be endangered by the martyrdom of its memorizers at 
Yamama is to underestimate the breadth and depth of its guardianship. 
Historically, among those lost at Yamama, only Salim Mawla Abu 


Hudhayfah is remembered as a notable reciter. For the Prophet 
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Muhammad, safeguarding the revelation was not just a priority; it was 
an imperative of the highest order. In his world, the distortions of holy 
texts were rampant, as the Quran itself notes, discussing the way 
previous scriptures were corrupted by those who were entrusted with 
their care. It accuses, {dralge Ge eS! O95} "they distort words from their 
[proper] places," and critically, "pgul ObS opus." "they write the book 
with their own hands," pointing to a manufactured sanctity claimed by 
human intervention. This backdrop of corruption in religious texts 
sharpened the Prophet's commitment to meticulous preservation. Thus, 
it wasn't just about reciting the Quran; it was about ensuring that it was 
read correctly, often encouraging the visual reading of the text over 
mere recitation from memory, elevating the act from rote repetition to 
a deliberate contemplation of the divine word. The care with which 
Prophet Muhammad preserved the Quran is nothing short of 


meticulous, transformed into something revered, {y,4is 3) 3 yglwe GUS} 


(Surah At-Tur: 2), a book etched delicately on unfolded sheets. The 
divine itself applauds this endeavor in the Quran, in phrases dripping 
with reverence: {5)) alS S40 cash dpdas deg8,0 4aKo dre 3} (Surah Abasa: 
13). This translates to sacred scriptures held high, pure, penned by 
scribes who are not only noble but deeply virtuous. These aren't 
ordinary men; they are the chosen, whose piety and respect elevate their 
task beyond mere transcription. They are trusted explicitly by God, 
tasked with a divine duty to guard and immortalize His words, ensuring 
each letter's sanctity and each verse's truth without fail. Even amid the 
lucidity of the Quran's verses, if our exegetes persist in interpreting the 
scribes of the divine revelation as angels, laboring away in some celestial 
scriptorium, it's a clear sign that they have yet to emerge from the 
mythical shadows spun by generations of tradition. Renowned from 
Tabari through to the modern musings of Abul A'la Maududi, these 
interpreters often envelop their translations with brackets that whisper 


of angels, lifting the narrative from the Prophet’s era into a realm 
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beyond our ken—a mystical, untouchable sphere. This maneuver is not 
just about interpretation; it's a testament to their enthrallment with a 
narrative architecture that prefers the mystical over the tangible, 
obscuring the Quran's texts beneath layers of lore. And thus, the 
‘Preserved Tablet’ too is whisked away to a distant, almost fictional 
domain, where, despite its definite inscription, it remains frustratingly 
out of reach, cloaked in the grandeur of inaccessible sanctity. 

Even the most casual observer might pose the question: if, in the era 
of Prophet Muhammad, there was no formally compiled Quranic scroll, 


what are we to make of the verse— {4.3 CaS [gid Syglae Lirse Iglis all Cpe ges} 


—which translates to "A messenger from Allah, reciting purified 
scriptures wherein are valuable writings" (Al-Bayyinah: 2)? If the 
Prophet did not physically possess these purified scriptures, how could 
he possibly have recited from them? Moreover, consider a manuscript 
reputed to contain immutable laws; how could such a document have 
been consulted if it was not yet compiled? These questions suggest a 
disconnect, challenging us to look beyond the surface and question the 
narratives handed down through centuries. For those who deem the 
Prophet Muhammad illiterate, steadfast in their belief that he had no 
connection to literacy—labeled 'ummi,' meaning unlearned**—the 
acceptance of unfounded stories about the Mus‘haf of Abu Bakr is not 
just a matter of faith but almost a necessary conviction. They cling to 
these tales, bolstered by their inclusion in the respected Hadith 
collections and mulled over by scholars. Yet, for those who approach 
the Quran with unshielded vision, the divine promise {,bslaJ 4 ByJ— 
‘Indeed, it is We who are its protectors'—unfolds with undeniable 
clarity. Beyond the guardianship of words and writing, the arrangement 
and compilation of the Quran manifest as tasks divinely decreed, as the 
verse {4515 4225 “ile §)}—'It is upon Us to collect it and to recite it’ (Al- 
Qiyamah: 17)—echoes with celestial authority, confirming that all 


aspects of the Quran's preservation and presentation are under the 
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meticulous care of the Almighty. Unlike the faded pages of past 
scriptures, left vulnerable in the hands of errant scholars, the 
preservation of the Quranic revelation wasn't entrusted to the mere 
whims of learned men. The Quran itself, with stark clarity, tells us that 
the Jewish scholars, despite their vigilance, failed to safeguard the 
Torah: {clag dyle IgilSy ul GS (yo Iglaariuel Ley sLoWly Ggiittls} (Al-Ma'idah: 44). 
So, in a divine pivot, Allah took upon Himself the stewardship of His 
final testament. He granted this monumental task to a Prophet, taught 
by the pen, and unveiled this revelation in a society already rich with 
the traditions of literacy. This was not just any scripture; it was a 
scripture destined to be untouched by falsehood, maintained directly 
under divine watch—proof, if any was needed, that when it comes to 
His words, God leaves nothing to chance. The Quran not only bestows 
divine wisdom but actively encourages believers to document even their 
everyday dealings. It contains abundant internal evidence positioning 
the Medinan society amidst a culture acquainted with the pen and 
paper, affirming that the Quran itself was accessible in a tangible, 
documented format. It's perplexing that some interpreters see the entire 
verse { ¥ logiSe GUS g Head Glpal i] Yadde Ogoled gt unl dily la greitl aSlgas undl WM 
Cables Gy Ge aH Ho gpdall VY] uve} (Al-Waqi'ah:75-80) as referring to the 
‘protected book’ located in distant heavens. They then bizarrely apply 
the injunction {g9,dst! Y| due Y} (Al-Wadqi'ah:79) to people on Earth, 
which makes little sense if this book were truly placed in a celestial 
realm, as the possibility of physically touching it would be nonexistent, 
thus making the requirement for purity irrelevant. Yet, since many 
commentators are prone to shift these verses to an ethereal realm, the 
Quran's internal proofs fail to extricate them from the fabricated 
narratives, ensnaring them in an endless cycle of interpretations 
detached from the pragmatic truths it conveys. Al-Tabari's grip on the 
realm of Quranic interpretation is so pervasive that it seems all roads in 


the tangle of exegesis inevitably lead back to his intellectual terrain. We 
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are so steeped in this method that we find ourselves overlooking the 
clear markers laid out within the Quran itself, reluctant to concede that 
human hands might have played a part in the crafting of this text—a text 
that is otherwise heralded as absolute and divinely ordered. To admit as 
much feels almost heretical, a betrayal of the faith we profess. And so, 
the ancient commentaries and narrations continue to sway our beliefs, 
creating tremors of doubt that subtly erode our confidence in the 
Quran’s sanctity. It’s a troubling confession but one that must be 
confronted if we are ever to reclaim the clarity and conviction that the 
Quran itself advocates. 

Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani's assertion casts a shadow, whispering that 
during the Prophet Muhammad’s time, the Quran was less a book and 
more a constellation of divine utterances scattered across the horizon of 
revelation. Not yet corralled into the structured chapters we know 
today, these verses floated in the companions' memories and 
parchments, waiting for a time and a system to anchor them into a 
definitive order. This task—this monumental task of compiling the 
divine into a mortal manuscript—was left to the discretion of the 
companions, those early architects of faith. And in this, Ibn Hajar is not 
solitary in his musings. A chorus of esteemed scholars echoes this 
sentiment, tangled in the ambiguity of historical accounts, suggesting 
that the arrangement of the Quran's surahs sprang not from divine 
directive but from the thoughtful, albeit human, deliberations of the 
Prophet's followers. It's not that there's a lack of stories that stir up 
doubts about the sequence and priority of verses within the surahs. For 
instance, Ibn Abbas's recorded objection is telling: he questioned 
Uthman on why ‘Surah Al-Anfal' and ‘Surah Bara'at' were strung 
together without the customary 'Bismillah' separating them, bundled 
into the collection of the lengthy surahs. Uthman's explanation was 
almost reluctant, colored by circumstance. He noted that 'Surah Bara’at', 


the last to descend, mirrored 'Al-Anfal’ in theme. With the Prophet 
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having departed before any directives could be issued, Uthman took a 
leap of interpretation—assuming that 'Bara'at' was merely an extension 
of 'Al-Anfal' and thus, he saw no need to punctuate their union with 
'Bismillah’.*4 In an episode laced with historical gravitas and arbitrated 
discretion, Caliph Umar's decision regarding the placement of two 
pivotal verses at the closure of Surah Taubah reveals the depth of 
human involvement in the sacred compilation process.*° It's an 
anecdote that raises Khuzaimah bin Thabit Ansari to prominence 
during the codification of the Quran. When he brought forth the verse 
{eSumdsl (no gues @S ele 44J} (At-Tawbah:128) and received Caliph Uthman's 


nod of approval, a dilemma arose—where should this verse reside? It 
was ultimately decided, more by judgment than decree,® to append 
these verses to the end of Surah 'Bara'at.' This decision, a product of 
human judgment rather than divine ordinance, not only elevated 
Uthman’s role beyond a mere compiler to that of the definitive 
organizer of the Quran but also transformed the perception of the 
Quranic scripture into what is now viewed as the Mus'‘haf of Uthman. 
Thus enshrined in the authoritative exegeses, this rendition of events 
has woven itself into the fabric of Muslim belief, portraying Uthman as 
the custodian of a universally accepted Quran, an image cultivated 
through narratives as grand in their conception as they are lacking in 
historical foundation. 

When whispers suggest that human touch has perhaps altered the 
divine sequence, the heart of every seeker may stir with the idea: Why 
not dive deep into the origins, chase the revelation back to its 
unblemished form? This isn't just a scholarly task; it's a quest to peel 
away the layers of human interference that have clouded the purity of 
the message. Esteemed works on Quranic studies diligently pursue the 
order of revelation—deciphering which chapters descended first, which 
followed—attempting to restore an original map of divine words. Yet, 


doubts persist, particularly about verses that seem out of place, 
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intermingled among chapters like misplaced puzzle pieces, creating a 
tapestry that risks misinterpretation. Informed by their distinct 
perspectives shaped by specific times and places, scholars of Quranic 
exegesis have created a diverse array of sequences for the surahs. Some 
have held tightly to the originality of particular verses, while others 
passionately championed certain chapters as the earliest revelations. 
The resulting lists, like those in Ibn Nadim’s works or in Al-Itqan, 
suggest a landscape where multiple versions of the Quranic manuscript 
could feasibly exist, each supported by its own collection of narratives. 
In this environment, each interpretive group brings a portfolio of 
reports to support their interpretation, turning the effort to determine 
the true text into a bewildering exploration of a hall of mirrors. 
Sometimes, the same narrator is cited in contradictory ways, fueling 
arguments on all sides. Overwhelmed by such a mass of narratives, the 
notion of the Quran as the ultimate, unaltered word of divine revelation 
begins to falter, choked by the very stories that were supposed to affirm 
its integrity. 

It's been whispered down the corridors of time that the Quran we 
hold today is not quite the same as the one the Prophet knew—not in 
words, perhaps, but in the weave of its verses. There's an 
acknowledgment, reluctant yet pervasive, even among those who once 
dismissed the notion as mere conspiracy, that while the Prophet himself 
may have stitched together some of these surahs, the rest were arranged 
by the companions, their hands guided by piety and politics alike. 
Figures like Imam Malik, Qadi Abu Bakr, and Ibn Faris supported this 
theory.°’ Moreover, different versions of the Quran are ascribed to 
titans like Ali, Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, Ubay bin Ka'b, Abdullah ibn Abbas, 
and Muhammad bin Nauman bin Bashir.°** Legends persist that Ali and 
Ibn Mas'ud, in quiet defiance, clung to their compilations even after the 
Uthmanic codex became the standard, teaching their disciples from texts 


that bore their personal imprints. Al-Tabari goes as far as to detail that 
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Ibn Mas'ud's version daringly listed Surah Yunus as the seventh, a bold 
deviation from the established order. Ibn Nadim’s "Al-Fihrist" whispers 
of the ghost of Ali’s sequence, now lost to time, and recounts how 
different copies, aligned to Ibn Mas'ud’s blueprint, when compared, 
never quite matched up—each a testament to the fluidity of divine 
words in human hands, each a narrative spun differently under the same 
celestial gaze.>” 

The recklessness of certain historical accounts about divine 
revelation has sown seeds of serious doubts even in the hearts of the 
wise about the Quran's unequivocal certainty. Our relationship with 
history has leaned more toward blind faith rather than a skeptical 
inquiry, leading us to adopt these narratives and historical accounts as 
tools to decode the divine, definitive essence of the Quran. Once these 
anti-Quranic stories embedded themselves into the esteemed texts of 
interpretation and hadith, they became almost impossible to shake off 
for those who came after. Left with little choice, the only recourse has 
been to sift through the narrators, seeking any link in the chain that 
might be less than reliable—an endeavor fraught with its own perils and 
desperation. In an era when deceit wears the guise of scholarly 
diligence, pushing falsehoods into prominence as if truth were a mere 
backdrop, the intellectual landscape teems with impostors posing as 
custodians of the Hadith. These few yet influential charlatans 
effortlessly slip through the scrutiny nets. Traditional tools of criticism, 
although designed to be profoundly scientific and objective, ultimately 
fail to establish a rigorous standard for discernment. This significant 
oversight becomes starkly evident through a comparative study of the 
canonical collections of Hadith: various fabricated narratives concerning 
the Quran's compilation, which Imam Muslim cautiously avoided, have 
found their way into the works of Bukhari, Tirmidhi, and others, 


infiltrating through the lesser-guarded backdoors of tradition. 
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The sequence of sentences, the weave of chapters, lies at the heart of 
any written work. When the notion gained credence that the present 
Quran diverges from the Mus'haf Nabawi—crafted in the Prophet's era 
based on the individual insights of some prominent Companions—the 
floodgates opened for jurists and exegetes to ponder the implications of 
rearranging verses. These discussions, spinning around concepts like 
naskh (abrogation) and the shane nazool (context of revelation), are 
deeply rooted in this very thought. And because history—a source 
fraught with conjectures—is used to decipher something as absolute as 
divine revelation, it invariably invites a barrage of disputes and futile 
debates. Thus, the scholarly texts on Quranic studies and exegesis have 
morphed into a breeding ground for extraneous, non-Quranic, and 
myth-laden discussions, cluttering the clear waters of understanding 
with the silt of speculation. This notion took root, wrapped in the 
seductive promise that if only we could shuffle the verses into their 
ordained sequence and pinpoint the surahs in their rightful slots, the 
Quran might guide us anew—much as it did in the vibrant days of the 
Companions with the pristine Mus‘haf. In this vision, we entertain the 
elusive specter of a lost Quran, weaving its narrative thread through our 
intellectual and ideological fabric. Among the Shia, this lost Mus'haf, 
attributed to Ali, faded into the hands of an absent Imam over 
generations. Yet, their sages have pragmatically urged adherence to the 
"Mus'haf of Uthman’' in these interims of absence, a stopgap echoing 
through the corridors of history, bridging the chasm between lost truth 
and lived reality. While the Sunni orthodoxy doesn't officially subscribe 
to the legend of a lost Quran, the framework built by the hadiths in 
Sahih Sittah, renowned tafsir texts, and the scholarly tomes on Quranic 
studies subtly pricks with the thorn of an imperfect 'Mus‘haf of 
Uthman’. The contrast between the original Mus'haf and the Mus'haf of 
Uthman might not blaze as brightly as it does in Shia thought, yet it 


lingers subtly enough to disturb. Those who hold the narratives from 
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Shahab al-Zuhri, recorded in Bukhari and Tirmidhi, as gospel, treat the 
existing Quran akin to the 'Mus‘haf of Siddiqi’ or 'Mus‘haf of Uthman’. 
Here, the tale of its defects, sprinkled throughout these reports, 
murmurs of a perfection once held, now shadowed by the scars of 
transmission, haunting every page with the whispers of what might 
have been. 

Forget the layperson’s reverence for the Sahih Sittah, those six 
bastions of hadith that they elevate to almost sacred status, and their 
deference to ancient exegeses borders on the servile. But when the likes 
of Ibn Taymiyyah wade into murky waters over the scripture's integrity, 
you know the stakes are high. He asserts in a fatwa, no less, that the 
order of surahs in the Quran is more about scholarly interpretation— 
ijtihad—than divine decree. This, he says, is the consensus among the 
Hanbali, Shafi'i, and Maliki scholars, no small crowd. The Mus'haf of 
Uthman, then? It’s a must-follow because the companions, those 
paragons, agreed on it, and stepping in line with their Sunnah is non- 
negotiable. Yet, Ibn Taymiyyah makes it clear: when it comes to 
exploring the meanings, interpretations, the deep dive into the Quran’s 
essence, slavishly sticking to the present arrangement isn't just 
unnecessary—it misses the point.® Accepting Ibn Taymiyyah's views as 
correct would essentially endorse the false notion of a "lost Quran." The 
logical next step would be to seek out the original arrangement of the 
Musthaf, considering that if it is permissible to prioritize or delay verses 
in the current arrangement for interpretation purposes, then finding 
the original order could definitively enhance our understanding of its 
meanings. Such an endeavor would offer a level of certainty far 
surpassing the speculative rearrangements of verses or chapters through 
ijtihad. However, as Muhammad reported, "I told Ikrimah to compile it 
according to the order of revelation, to which Ikrimah replied, 'Even if 
all the jinn and humans gathered to accomplish this, it would be beyond 


their capability.'"! 
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These thoughts have ensnared scholars and Quranic interpreters for 
ages, seducing them into the labyrinthine quest for the so-called original 
Quran. On one side, the Orientalists like William Muir, Gustav Weil, 
Theodor Néldeke, Hartwig Hirschfeld, and Rodwell have unabashedly 
claimed the task of reshuffling the Quran, showcasing their versions as 
exercises in historical critique and order. On the other, Muslim 
intellectuals and expositors have stealthily undertaken the same under 
the pretense of aligning the surahs by time and place. Their attempts to 
wrap the verses in layers of historical and societal contexts, to 
meticulously tailor the divine decrees within these backdrops, are but a 
relentless chase for the sequence of revelation—a key, they believe, 
without which the intricate knots of meaning remain tightly bound, 
elusive to unravel. 

Once the divine revelation was accepted as the Uthmanic Codex, it 
naturally invited the notion that this version, as it reached us, included 
the editorial and organizational imprints of subsequent generations. It 
was noted that since the Uthmanic Codex initially lacked diacritical dots 
and vowel marks, it naturally led to significant discrepancies and errors 
in the Quran's recitation.” Thus, under the directive of Ibn Ziyad (who 
passed away in 67 AH), a sweeping rectification of approximately two 
thousand errors was initially carried out.®* Subsequent refinements 
were undertaken by Al-Hajjaj bin Yusuf Al-Thagqafi, who meticulously 
corrected at least eleven notable errors in the text.°4 Furthermore, it is 
said that under Hajjaj's guidance, Nasr bin Amir was tasked with adding 
the critical vowel marks and dots, bringing clarity and uniformity to the 
Quranic script.® According to these tales, the sanctity of the Divine 
Codex wasn’t left untouched by human _ intellect—its narrative 
continued to unfold. Abu al-Aswad al-Du'ali emerged as a pivotal figure 
in sealing the textual gaps. Moreover, Yahya bin Ya'mur (died 129 AH) 
and Nazr bin Asim al-Laithi (died 89 AH) were credited with adorning 


and structuring the text, enhancing its divine choreography. Despite 
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canonical Hadith detailing the vocalization of the Quran (gj)! |9:,</), it 


was universally acknowledged that the original Quran was devoid of 
diacritics and vowels. The catalyst for Abu al-Aswad's intervention was 
the misreading of phrases like "dgiy9 Sahl Ge Spy all Gl!" Where "dg" 
pronounced with a kasra under the "lam" mistakenly implied a 
disavowal of both the polytheists and the Prophet himself.°’ So there 
was ample room left in the Uthmanic Codex for semantic distortions, a 
gap Abu al-Aswad was brought in to bridge. Yet, the enduring question 
remains: no matter how sublime the reaches of human intellect and 
discernment, they can never attain the heights of infallibility. Therefore, 
the interventions of human editors and vocalizers in the Quran 
sustained a lingering doubt about potential errors in their interpretative 
efforts. Moreover, when a text as divinely profound as the Quran is 
transmitted through the hands of someone like Hajjaj, a figure painted 
in history as a notorious tyrant and by some accounts, considered a 
heretic, it casts a profound shadow of doubt on the legitimacy of the 
text's passage through time. Reducing the divine revelation to the level 
of the Hajjaj codex sparked storms of doubt about the Quran's 
absoluteness, even among the most revered scholars. Some reached the 
conclusion that the Quran, as it was revealed, had been subject to 
amendments and abrogations even during the Prophet’s own time. The 


"on| Lane," or the Prophet’s complete recitation in the presence of 
Gabriel during Ramadan, was cited as a moment when a definitive 
Quran emerged, witnessed solely by Abdullah bin Mas'ud.® Other 
accounts place Zaid bin Thabit at this event,’ which lends some 
credibility to the Uthmanic Codex. However, the frequent mention of 
Abdullah bin Mas'ud's disputes with the Uthmanic Codex in historical 
and narrative texts casts a shadow over its authenticity. Are we to 


believe that the final, definitive Quran, whose different editions are 


recorded in historical texts attributed to various Companions, is now 
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out of our reach? This unsettling notion seems embedded in our 
exegetical literature concerning divine revelation. 

The so-called Uthmanic Codex, with its supposed imperfections that 
we have delved into extensively, has been a source of theoretical and 
historical contention among scholars of Tafsir. A well-known, albeit 
spurious, hadith has significantly contributed to questioning the 
legitimacy of the Uthmanic Codex. This hadith, found not only in 
Bukhari, Muslim, and other collections but also in Muwatta Imam 


Malik, quotes the Prophet Muhammad as saying, " 4,>1 dawe de gipall Spi 
dio ypusi le 194,813," translating to "The Quran was revealed in seven 


dialects, so recite whatever is easy for you." Some scholars claim that the 
Siddiqi Codex preserved the divine revelation in all its breadth, 
encompassing the seven ahruf.’’ However, the proliferation of 
discrepancies compelled the Companions in the Uthmanic era to 
compile a standardized Quran in a single dialect, resulting in the 
consensual formation of the Uthmanic Codex.” A second cadre of 
scholars contends that the Uthmanic Codex, crafted devoid of diacritical 
markers and vowels, inherently allowed the Quran to be recited in any 
of the seven recognized styles, preserving its multiplicity of dialects.” 
They probe deeper, questioning whether during Uthman's era, through 
the consensus of the Companions or later through the meticulous hands 
of vocalizers, six of these dialects evaporated from the collective 
memory. Believing in the hadith regarding the seven ahruf invites at 
least the speculation that such a loss might indeed have occurred. Others 
stride a middle path, suggesting these six dialects aren't lost but subtly 
interwoven within the existing text, though beyond our grasp to 
definitively pinpoint.”* This trifecta of interpretations—all suggesting a 
loss, whether of six dialects or their detectability—frames a dire portrait: 
an erosion of a significant swath of the Quran. To accept this is to 
accept a blow to the very guardianship and sanctity of the Quran, a 


concession that would unravel our faith in its divine preservation. 
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Ibn Jarir al-Tabari dove deep into the sea of the "seven ahruf” of the 
Quran, unearthing the notion that these dialects were but alternatives. 
It’s like choosing between freeing a slave, feeding ten poor souls, or 
clothing them—once the community picked one dialect, the need for the 
others evaporated.’° But Tabari’s closure on this matter didn’t seal the 
deal for future interpreters. Every scholar since then has felt anointed to 
conjure their unique take on the Quran’s dialects, believing they could 
tap into some arcane aspect of the divine revelation. Fourteen centuries 
have spun by, yet the question hangs in the air, unresolved and thick 
with scholarly dispute. This not only underscores the inconclusive 
dance around the "seven ahruf" but also casts a long shadow of doubt 
over the integrity of the Quran as we know it, questioning its ability to 
safeguard the nuance and essence of its words and meanings. 

In the swirling myths of Sinai, Jewish scholars parsed divine 
revelation into spectrums of light and sound—the former crafting the 
written Torah, the latter giving voice to its oral counterpart. They 
posited that each utterance splintered into seventy echoes,’® each 
beckoning a distinct interpretation, an invitation to endlessly sculpt and 


reshape the sacred texts. Masters of the art of o,ub GUS! Gga%—"writing 


the book with their own hands"—these scholars held their 
interpretations close, shielded and sacrosanct. In parallel veins, those 
modern voices championing the Quran's revelation in "seven ahruf" or 
pushing to enshrine this concept as a prophetic endorsement are surely 
not naive to the historical catastrophes of scriptural interpretation. 
They tread a path well-worn by tradition yet fraught with pitfalls. Our 
own exegetical forays into the "seven ahruf" are riddled with 
contradictions, hinting at the ease with which divine intent can be 
twisted and turned. To endorse such readings is to play fast and loose 
with the Quran, reducing this monumental text to mere child’s play, a 


disservice to its profound legacy. 
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Drawing from the mystical depths of the Zohar, each letter of the 
revelation Moses received fragmented into seventy echoes. In a similar 
vein, an evocative hadith attributed to Ibn Masud whispers of ancient 
scriptures descending through a singular celestial portal. In contrast, the 
Quran unfurled through seven distinct dialects—each a gateway, each a 
path: Zajir (warning), Amar (commanding), Halal (lawful), Haram 
(unlawful), Muhkam (clear-cut), Mutashabih (ambiguous), and Amthal 


).”” This hadith, which never quite won the endorsement of 


(parables 
Hadith scholars, illuminates the artful crafting of a narrative around 
seven alternative dialects—envisioning seven different revelations, each 
suggesting possible amendments and abrogations to the Quran, an 
otherwise lucid and definitive text. The argument put forth was that the 
exactness of specific words in the divine revelation wasn't sacrosanct, 
because it was transmitted in "seven ahruf," implying that swapping one 
word for its synonym wouldn't tweak the core message. For instance, a 
circle of scholars reasoned that the commands 'Agbil' (come), ‘'Hallum' 
(approach), or "Ta'ala' (come over) are essentially interchangeable. Just 
as swapping ‘Asra' (hurry) for 'Ajil' (hasten) stirs no real change, 
substituting 'Unzur' (wait) or 'Akkhir' (delay) with 'Amhil' (postpone) 
would retain the intended meaning within the Quran's verses.’* Yet, it’s 
worth pondering, as Tabari documents, the Prophet’s advice to Umar: 
in the Quran, any words may be chosen as long as they don't flip the 
script between mercy and punishment—between ‘rahmah’ and ‘azaab.'”” 
This lens of the "seven ahruf" has transformed the Quran from a 
scripture rigidly bound to its divine lexicon to one interpreted through 
the prism of meaning. Some scholars even argue that if a tweak in the 
vocalization of a verse shifts its meaning, it still nestles comfortably 
within these seven dialects. For instance, the interpretation that allows 
for reading {cldS 4 co aol (413} (Al-Baqarah: 37) as {abo 4 ge aol slid} is 


validated.*° 
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In the script devoid of diacritical guidance, the possibilities were 


expansive—'Ugsle;' could effortlessly morph into ‘ygslsi', and this 
interpretive flexibility was sanctioned under the framework of "seven 
ahruf".*! Similarly, it was permissible to recast " pares agile’ ea Quills 
ogel" from Al-Mu'minun in the singular form as raqalar.? This 
flexibility extended even to one's linguistic roots; thus, transforming 
"agaill gals” from Al-Qari'ah to "jigaill das" was within bounds.* 
Even the textual ambiguities, those vagaries birthed from the absence of 


vowel markers or scribal errors, were legitimized; for example, " ab 


39218" from Al-Waqi'ah could be faithfully rendered as "syais alb".** 


Imam Malik, embracing this breadth of interpretation, validated the 
reading of "I,2u(" in Surah Al-Jumu'ah as "ail 3 Ul |pael8",°° showcasing 
a scholarly embrace of linguistic fluidity that challenges the finality 
often associated with sacred texts. 

In the same vein, if flipping the order of words in certain verses 


doesn’t twist their meanings, such readings are given the nod of 
approval. Take for instance, {glia Cgltdid Ul ures 2 cglilas} (At-Tawba: 
111), where reversing ‘Uslid9 o9lz4.8' shifts nothing significant, aligning 
neatly with the interpretive latitude of the "seven ahruf."®° There's this 
lesser-known recitation attributed to Abu Bakr Siddiq, who would swap 
the phrases in {gaJk: cigl! 5S clog} (Qaft 19) to ‘caghly Goll &Seo celery’. 9” 
And when it comes to the play of prepositions, such as transforming 
Ole! lees Ges lie} (At-Tawba: 100) into ‘jlg¥! lg gs’, a significant 
liberality is expressed within the exegeses of the "seven ahruf," 
endorsing such diverse readings as consistent and perfectly aligned with 
the Uthmanic codex.*® 

The beguiling myth of the "seven ahruf" hadith, venerated 
throughout our literary sanctuaries as both prolific and trustworthy,*” 
has flung open the gates not just to a myriad of interpretations but also 


to profound textual variabilities within the Quran itself. This narrative 
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has birthed not one, but potentially endless iterations of the Quran, each 
a reflection of the seven divergent dialects. By accepting the premise 
that synonyms, shifts in vocal intonations, and alterations in diacritical 
marks are not just permissible but divinely endorsed under the "seven 
ahruf," we've sanctioned a labyrinth of Quranic possibilities. Now, each 
verse is not merely reinterpreted in seven ways; it sprawls out into a 
geometric maze of potential renditions, each claiming its place in the 
celestial blueprint. So, the steadfast notion that once thrummed in the 
pulse of the earliest Muslims, that the Quran was immutable, definitive, 
absolute—a celestial decree untouched by human hands—has quietly 
begun to unravel. Our perception of the Quran has shifted; the earlier 
conviction of its divine grandeur has waned. From the scholarly 
corridors of Tabari to the modern interpreters, and bridging from 
Bukhari to today's Hadith scholars, the number who regard the Quran 
as verbatim divine dictation has dwindled to a mere trace. Clinging to 
the narrative of "seven ahruf" and the supporting hadiths scattered 
through the Sahih Sittah, some persist in their belief, crafting 
justifications as tenuous as threading a camel through the eye of a 
needle. Yet, believing these narratives and aligning them to support an 
uncorrupted Quran is a feat as likely as squeezing grandeur from a grain 
of sand. 

Ibn Jarir once narrated that the saga of the Quran began with seven 
dialects, but only one survived the consensual pruning by the 
Companions.” It's like the community collectively decided to 
streamline a narrative too rich, too varied to hold on to. Imam Tahawi 
went further, suggesting that during the final recitation, the surplus six 
were not just sidelined but obliterated, suggesting that the early 
flexibility of interpreting the Quran in seven dialects was only 
temporary, designed for a time when Islam was still finding its tongue. 
This theory proposes that ultimately, the Quran was honed down to the 


single, refined dialect of the Quraysh.’! Embracing this notion reshapes 
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the concept of revelation itself—it's no longer about the myriad ways 
God speaks but about how we've agreed to hear Him. Such a view 
insists that the Quran we interact with today is a product of evolution, 
not just of divine dictation but of human selection, refinement, and 
perhaps, loss. This radical take not only challenges the sanctity with 
which we regard the Quranic text but also teases out a historical 
complication: there's no clear record of how the fragments of Quran 
spread across early Muslim communities—through Abyssinian migrants 
or tribal diversions—were ever recalled or corrected. 

Abu al-Khayr al-Jazari took a more moderate stance, suggesting that 
the Uthmanic Codex still retains all seven dialects and it's not up to the 
community to discard any of these varied threads.”” He posits a sort of 
synthesis that sounds good in theory but, in practice, weaving seven 
distinct dialects into a single verse, separating them out through either 
recitation or interpretation, feels like a nebulous and nearly impossible 
task. This type of claim, veiled in academic nicety, is typically made by 
those who prefer to skirt around the real challenges rather than 
confront or truly understand them. Abu al-Hasan al-Ash'ari, a notable 
figure in our theological discourse known for crafting mainstream 
thought and navigating a path between the complexities, also 
maintained that these seven dialects subtly permeate the existing 
recitations of the Quran. Yet, he admits, pinpointing these dialects with 
any certainty is beyond our grasp,”® blurring the lines between scholarly 
wishful thinking and the stark realities of religious text interpretation. 
Ash'ari's assertion conjures an elusive Codex, fragments of its essence 
lost to the sands of certainty, now lingering just beyond our collective 
reach. Ibn Hazm, a maverick who dared to diverge from the trodden 
paths of traditionalist dogma, boldly claims that if Uthman had truly 
expunged six dialects, he would have been instantly excommunicated 
from the fold of Islam. Yet, despite his fierce rhetoric, Ibn Hazm's 


incisive scrutiny falters at fully unraveling the 'seven ahruf'—his belief 
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that all seven dialects remain intact and safeguarded” clashes with his 
inability to substantiate or illuminate this belief through even a single 
verse. Abu al-Walid al-Baji, with his Maliki lenses focused on the 
Muwatta, navigates the celestial decree ensconced in "Indeed, it is We 
who sent down the Quran and indeed, We will be its guardian" (15:9) 
with a belief firm in the existence of the "seven ahruf." Yet, he does not 
seek these ahruf in the tangibility of the text but sees them as a spectrum 
of Quranic recitations,” diverse in expression yet unified in divine 
promise. Among the voices that echo this belief are the venerable Imam 
Ghazali”® and Mulla Ali Qari,” threading through the narrative of 
Islamic scholarship. However, a twist in interpretation emerges in later 
centuries with the advent of the Qira'at Sab'ah—the seven canonical 
readings—where the enchanting number seven was mistakenly 
conflated with these readings, veering interpretation towards 
multiplicity rather than limitation. Shah Waliullah argues, poetically, 
against this constriction of seven, emphasizing the consensus among 
scholars on ten readings,’® illustrating that the divine scripture, in its 
majestic expanse, cannot be confined merely to a single digit. Anwar 
Shah Kashmiri, venerated for his tenure on the Hadith chair at 
Deoband, postulates that the Quran still harbors seven ahruf or 
variations, a nuance that even the venerable Tabari might have 
missed.”’ Yet, Kashmiri finds himself at a loss to anchor his claim with 
even a single example. This dilemma has entangled Quranic scholars 
from Tabari’s time right up to today, trying to sync the hadith of the 
"seven ahruf" with the contemporary Quranic text. On one side, they 
are bound by the divine pledge "{isisstJ 4 ils}" ("Indeed, it is We who 
sent down the Quran and indeed, We will be its guardian"), which 
convinces them of the scripture’s unaltered, divine descent. On the flip 
side, the notion of the "seven ahruf" ceaselessly insinuates that what 
they recite from the diacritically articulated and punctuated Mushaf is 


merely a glimpse of those seven ahruf—these are not merely seven 
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distinct versions but endless manifestations of divine revelation, the 
depths of which remain elusive. In the realm of our current Mushaf, 
there lurk countless potential divine codices, each whispered by 
tradition yet not fully grasped or conclusively judged. As long as our 
present Quranic script doesn’t either debunk these numerous 
possibilities or mark them as impossibilities, we cannot rekindle the 
certainty of divine revelation in our hearts and minds. Nor can we quell 
the upheaval and anxiety that marked the forebearers of Quranic 
scholarship. In my view, without unwavering faith in the absoluteness, 
definitiveness, and sanctity of revelation, it might well become a topic 


of academic discourse, but it fails as a beacon of guidance. 


The Issue of Abrogation 


and Annulment of Revelation 


After seeding doubts about the infallibility and sanctity of revelation, 
they went on to claim that the present Quran isn't entirely practicable— 
suggesting that certain verses, once beacons of guidance, are now 
considered obsolete by divine decree. They twisted Verse 106 of Surah 
Al-Bagarah, "Ulie oi Lge yee Gob Lait gf Af ge Quis Lb" (What We abrogate or 
cause to be forgotten, We replace with something better or similar), 
giving it a narrative of cancellation removed from its original intent. 
This sparked debates fierce enough to make one feel as though the 
entire Quran was eating itself alive, one verse at a time. Attempts to 
control this narrative gymnastics only magnified the issue, as even the 
most diligent scholars struggled to peg the number of abrogated verses 
at fewer than five hundred'!°—a testament to the wild, fertile 
imaginations at play. 

Scholars meticulously crafted a rule that abrogation could manifest 
only within the commands (ahkam), never within narratives (khabar), 
for to concede that narratives could be abrogated would, heaven forbid, 
smear the Divine with falsehood.'°! Within the Quran, they pinpointed 
approximately five hundred verses carrying commandments.’”? The 
introduction of this abrogation doctrine into our religious psyche 
momentarily seemed to rock the very bedrock of Quranic mandates. 
This radical interpretation of abrogation quickly waned, yet it persists 
today as a canonical tenet in Quranic studies. Most exegetes and jurists 
still view the knowledge of how verses abrogate one another as pivotal 


for grasping Quranic intent. While the verse concerning abrogation 
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speaks directly to prior nations, it arguably gestures only towards the 
supersession of previous religious laws, nothing more. Then there’s the 
contentious debate: Can the Quran nullify its own verses, or can Hadith 
override the Quran? These aren’t quandaries born from the Quran 
itself; rather, they are the concoctions of our interpreters who have 
spun a complex web of discourse through twelve centuries of exegetical 
tradition, fueling an endless saga of speculation about which verses 
stand and which fall in the shadow of abrogation. 

To begin with, the entire premise is a fallacy: the idea that any verse 
of the Quran could be obsolete or inactive, that adhering to any of its 
verses might somehow invoke divine ire, is ludicrous. Even if we 
entertain the concept of abrogation as a legitimate intellectual inquiry, 
there remains an insurmountable question: how can we possibly justify 
entrusting mere mortals with the task of pinpointing which divine 
pronouncements are to be deemed null and void? Allowing human 
conjectures to infiltrate and influence interpretations of a text as 
absolute as the Quran is to invite a pandemonium of excesses and 
disagreements—this is the spectacle our exegetical literature is notorious 
for. Our scholarly debates around the verses of abrogation are a 
testament to a certain audacity, a daring with which our interpreters 
and scholars have engaged the Quran. Take, for instance, claims that the 
verse about combat annuls around one hundred and fifty other verses 
that teach tolerance, reconciliation, treaty-making, or the principles of 
allegiance and disavowal.'®? The audacity of human interpretation has 
not only ventured into the precarious realm of identifying abrogated 
verses—actions not worthy of the sanctity of divine revelation—but it 
also sowed seeds of doubt about the Quran's status as an absolute guide 
for all times. Amidst this scholarly turbulence, the persistent question 
looms: how much of the Quran is truly applicable today, or can still be 
seen as a source for spiritual enlightenment? Over twelve centuries of 


debate have yet to crystallize a definitive answer. To date, the journey of 
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narrowing down these abrogated verses has seen dramatic cuts: Ibn 
Arabi slashed the number to about one hundred and fifty,'°* Al-Suyuti 
tightened it further to twenty,'°° Shah Waliullah deemed only fifteen of 
these actionable, dropping the count to five,'°° and Muhammad Abduh, 
with his cohorts, whittled it down even further to a mere three.'”” Yet, 
the gnawing doubt persists—this discrepancy among scholars doesn't 
dispel the specter that parts of the Quran, as revered as they are, might 
no longer necessitate action, rendered obsolete either by the Quran 
itself or, as some argue, by the Sunnah. 

It is downright mystifying, this audacity of our interpreters, to toy 
with the idea that segments of a book—deemed a manifesto for life until 
the end of time—have somehow expired in their relevance. With a 
brashness bordering on sacrilege, they plunged into voluminous 
debates, concocting an entire archive devoted to the hunt for these 
alleged abrogated verses. They spun tales so elaborate they wove doubt 
and contradiction into their fabric, suggesting that these verses had 
been repealed, forgotten, or miraculously erased. These tales, riddled 
with inconsistencies that screamed of their artificiality, were 
unapologetically transcribed into the tomes of tafsir. Take, for example, 
this tale spun by Al-Qurtubi, traced back through Shahab al-Zuhri: a 
man came to the Prophet Muhammad, claiming a night of turmoil 
where no Surah of the Quran could be recalled: " i,8¥ <i) gus) dell! Cue 
Lp epg de 5.8) eld OI All yy by". Not just one man, but three, each echoing 
this eerie forgetfulness. The Prophet's reply was cryptic yet definitive: 
"AsyLul dul fui Loo Le!" (“It is from what Allah abrogated last night"),'°8 But 
here's where the narrative blurs into the absurd—the man didn’t specify 
which Surah had slipped his mind, nor did the Prophet clarify which 
verse had been erased from the divine ledger, as these doubtful tales 
suggest. Who mentioned which Surahs? Which did the Prophet hint at? 
Which were truly erased? It’s a riddle wrapped in a mystery, left 


unilluminated by those who crafted this story. 
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Tabari, Qurtubi, and Zamakhshari aren't just believers in 
abrogation—they see it as the key that unlocks the Quran's meanings. 
For the Shafi'is, it's clear: only the Quran can override itself. But the 
Hanafis stretch it further, arguing that consistent Sunnah can also do 
the job.'°? Zamakhshari, with his Mu'tazilite leanings, sides with the 
Hanafis, suggesting if the revealed Sunnah reaches a level of certainty 
equivalent to the Quran, it should have the power to abrogate it.'!° Al- 
Alusi, whose commentary stitches through our tradition with a hint of 
modernity, pushes the envelope even further. He champions the idea 


that hadith, by virtue of the principle "better than it or like it," (si Ye »s 
Udie) can supersede the Quran. He leans on the verse (go! Ge giz Les) 


"And he (the prophet) does not speak from [his own] inclination" to 
elevate hadith to the Quran's status, making the case that seeing hadith 
as an abrogator of the Quran isn’t just possible—it’s plausible.!"! 

The pursuit to pinpoint abrogated verses through designated verses 
of abrogation and prophetic narratives has injected a layer of complexity 
into our understanding of the Quran. While the validity of the 
Prophet's sayings stands undisputed, granting the narrators of these 
hadiths a level of credibility akin to Gabriel himself has allowed divine 
revelation to be unduly swayed by the currents of history. Once this 
methodology gained a semblance of legitimacy, it shifted the role of 
hadiths from mere aids in interpreting the Quran to benchmarks of 
interpretation. Despite this, the very essence of the Quran's words 
remains undeniably divine, direct from Allah, whereas the hadiths, even 
at their most reliable, are essentially interpretations of meanings. To 
prioritize absolute divine revelation over these interpretations implies 
nothing less than elevating the narrators above Gabriel the 
Trustworthy, a move that distorts the very framework of faith. 

It's mind-boggling, really, how our interpreters have dared to 
meddle so audaciously with a book ordained as the ultimate manifesto 


for human life until the end of time, speculating that some of its verses 
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are no longer applicable, and then went on to concoct an entire registry 
of debates about these supposed abrogated verses. They spun tales of 
verses being abrogated, forgotten, or lifted entirely—stories that suggest 
a narrative or a section of a verse canceling out another. Take, for 
instance, the verse from Al-Ma'idah: "{aiuzal 13) ue Ge pay Y Suna! Ke} " 
(It is upon you to guide yourselves; he who errs cannot harm you when 
you are rightly guided) purportedly abrogates the earlier part "{ aSle 
eSuail}" (It is upon you to guide yourselves).'’” Or in Al-A'raf, where the 
opening and closing segments of "{culale! Ge Gorclg Spall poly gaat! i5}" 
(Take to forgiveness and enjoin good, and turn away from the ignorant) 
are declared obsolete, yet the middle remains unblemished and 


'3_these interpretations, fraught with contradictions, were 


intact 
casually transcribed into the books of exegesis. 

The exploration of the Quran through the lens of abrogation— 
where some verses (nasikh) are said to nullify others (mansukh)—has 
led to intriguing complexities. Take, for instance, the fifth verse of 
Surah At-Tawbah, ‘(2351 3-281 <li! 1513},' which is claimed to abrogate the 
preceding 114 verses of the same Surah, and then the latter part '{ 1,36 of 
SyGa)l \54l5i5}' abrogates its initial segment.''* This notion suggests that 
abrogating verses can sometimes override others. For example, '{ @&i2 6d 
cud Ug}' was considered abrogated by ‘{%S,4L! 1513513}, and subsequently, 
{Ggpelic fob5 25 oe Aspe! [pba} Gs} was introduced as the abrogator of the 
latter.''° From this perspective, the tradition of Quranic study has 
classified certain decrees of the same nature as either firm or abrogated. 
For instance, it was once stated {fuls laniss Ses 2d cle alabtl by 4ah'5} (‘and 
they give food, despite their love for it, to the needy, the orphan, and 
the captive’) (Quran, Al-Insan: 8). Here, 'the captive’ {iui} refers to 
polytheist prisoners, whose directive for compassionate treatment was 
annulled by the verse of the sword. Henceforth, 'the captive’ should not 


be seen as deserving of {alab! G52ab} (‘they give food').''® At times, even 
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verses that urged believers to generously spend in God's cause were 
assimilated into the category of abrogated verses, indicating that after 
the mandatory Zakat, the necessity for discretionary alms was deemed 
unnecessary: {55442 ~Ali8}5 Lang} (‘and from what We have provided them, 
they spend’) (Quran, Al-Baqarah: 3).'’” At times, identifying abrogated 
verses has complicated the understanding of well-known jurisprudential 
issues. For instance, regarding { jg sla} 3 sist Lai] Lalbs catiall JIgsi GgBE Guill 4 
Fyeie Oplinzng 5G} (Quran, An-Nisa: 10), it has been stated that the verse 
{dspallh Std had G6 oo Casniuals 2 SS 403} (Quran, An-Nisa: 6) now 
supersedes it.''8 This extends to fundamental values mentioned 
throughout the Quran as reminders and advice, which have also been 
deemed abrogated. For instance, in the covenant with the Children of 
Israel, the injunction {G3 («ti 1,1,8} has similarly been overridden by the 
verse of the sword.''? The debate surrounding abrogation and 
abrogated verses has ignited a cascade of speculation and calculation, as 
every invalidated verse and ambiguous directive undergoes meticulous 
scrutiny. Scholars scrutinizing the Quran discovered that very few 
surahs escaped entirely unscathed by abrogation. Only six surahs 
exclusively contained abrogating verses, while forty surahs featured 
verses that had been abrogated, and twenty-nine included both types. 
Surprisingly, only forty-three surahs were found to be completely free 
of abrogated verses.'*? This apparently cautious approach to studying 
abrogation aimed to moderate extremism in discussions, underscoring 
that when various perspectives on abrogation are considered 
collectively, a substantial portion of the Quran is implicated. 

In this concept of abrogation, it's about one Quranic verse nullifying 
another, or a command specifying and restricting another command. 
Moreover, there's this notion that parts of divine revelation have been 
repealed, implying these nullified verses no longer appear in the Quran. 
Yet, historical texts and narratives present evidence of these verses, 


citing various reliable and less reliable narrators. For instance, Aisha's 
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accounts commonly mentioned that during the Prophet's time, Surah 
Al-Ahzab comprised nearly two hundred verses. However, when 
compiling the 'Uthmani manuscript, only the current portion was 
included.'*' Some even claimed that the presumed verse on stoning, 13! 
PAS> jaje ally all (yo WG Ard! Loageryld Aula edd! 3; "When an elderly man 
and woman commit adultery, stone them both; indeed, Allah is Mighty 
and Wise," was part of this Surah.'”” In the search for abrogated verses, 
our commentators unearthed a sprawling list of these verses in 
historical records beyond the current manuscript. These records 
included verses that, according to these traditions, Allah had supposedly 
removed. Yet, our narrators had kept them safe. When the idea of a 
missing Quran took shape, it became surprisingly easy for different 
narrators to present their preferred abrogated verses. Some insisted that 
the stoning verse was once recited with certainty, but according to the 
attribution to Ubayy bin Ka’'b, it wasn't exactly as claimed. Instead, it 
was more like: "SiN! (0 Lad Loy idl! Ley gersld dedi eet! (35 13)" — "When an 
elderly man and woman commit adultery, stone them according to what 
has been decreed."!”* 

The quest for abrogated verses outside the Quran itself paved the 
way for suspicions of tampering within its current text. According to 
reports from Aisha's manuscript, after { j,i! li 6 toil! He Glin? 2850565 aul é! 
leulid Igpaling aile Igho Igial} (Surah Al-Ahzab: 56), the phrase " Gaba: ¢uill des 
Jo¥| -Sga4aI!" was also present. These words were either excluded from 


the Uthmani manuscript or subsequently removed.'** The idea of 
altering, omitting, or adding verses became so widespread that 
authoritative interpretations began documenting incidents suggesting 
that revelations arrived to the Prophet in the morning but could not be 
preserved until the next morning. This was discussed in the context of 


125 


{al ge xuii leg}. “° When the notion of forgetting parts of divine 


revelation became widespread, it led to questioning the validity of 
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claims that someone had memorized the entire Quran. According to Ibn 
Umar, it was more accurate to assert only what was clearly known to 
have been memorized.'*° These debates and stories bolstered those who 
argued that divine revelation was imperfect and unreliable, seeking to 
sow doubt among Muslims about the Quran's integrity and its precise 
revelation by Allah. By integrating these discredited narratives into 
scholarly discussions, they not only provided fodder for critics of Islam 
but also continually undermined the reverence for the Quran among its 
students. Ironically, these extensive and intricate debates persisted 
under the guise of Quranic sciences and related studies. 

The quest for an imagined abrogated manuscript beyond the Quran 
led us into a world of made-up verses, crafted not just to cast doubt on 
divine revelation but seemingly for no other purpose. In these tales, the 
stalwart companions of the Prophet were repeatedly undermined, 
falsely credited with imaginary Quranic verses and speculative 
manuscript alterations. Meanwhile, our scholars, caught up in debates 
over recitations and abrogations, hurriedly adorned their interpretive 
notes with narratives, oblivious that these fabricated verses and altered 
stories were actually blocking the path to genuine Quranic insight. Once 
enshrined in scholarly discourse, undoing their impact on the minds of 
future generations steeped in tradition became an arduous challenge. 

The recognition of abrogated verses turned divine revelation from a 
guidebook into a talisman of sorts. Reciting these verses was no longer 
seen as beneficial for believers. This shift, from illuminating divine 
guidance to merely invoking blessings, is a distortion in itself. Soon, it 
became a common belief that some abrogated verses existed outside the 
Quran, termed "mansukh al-tilawah." Yet, their legal status remained 
intact. 

The tradition regarding the hypothetical verse of stoning (rajm) has 
gained general recognition, yet there is no shortage of these verses 


preserved in the pages of scholarly interpretations and annotations, 
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with different versions attributed to various narrators. For instance, one 

version states: 

lg BN al oS Gi CY Waly aSl le Gl gly 5550 Igdt Sal! Leas GOI Gat Ey” 
"Gb He Si Caging GIGI Yl 2ST gil Cag Shas Wg Gat Lag 585 GF God SH all oS 


‘c 


Yee 


Translation: "We have sent down wealth for the establishment of 
prayer and the giving of charity. If the son of Adam had a valley of 
wealth, he would desire a second valley. If he had two valleys, he would 
long for a third. Nothing fills the son of Adam except dust, and Allah 
accepts the repentance of those who repent."!*” 

Another version narrates: 

SSIS Sle Go Gols Ubid Si gh Legaad a5 GS Allg USI Sai So 1985 Gall oS pl” 
big BU fa Le il Logis Lig Haat gi! Cag Mis 5 HG dla athe wi dle big a lic 
“BAS GIB iS Used] 545 Gilad! Wy Afogll ge ash el ake gull 5 

Translation: "Those who disbelieve from among the People of the 
Scripture and the polytheists will not be pleased until you follow their 
religion. Say, Indeed, the guidance of Allah is the [only] guidance.’ And 
if you were to follow their desires after what has come to you of 
knowledge, you would have against Allah no protector or helper."’”® 

These verses were reported to have been either removed or 
considered beneficial for certain reasons, and their stories have been 
recorded in books of traditions attributed to some _ respected 
companions. From Abu Musa Ash'ari, two presumed verses from a 
surah were transmitted: 

aaliall 055 Ge Gogledd wSSLiET 9g S5LGR GSES glands Y Ls Igbgdi Y lgisl Godlll ti & 

Translation: O you who have believed, do not say [to one who offers 
you] peace, "You are not a believer,’ seeking the goods of worldly life, 
for such actions will be recorded against you and you will be questioned 
about them on the Day of Judgment.’”” 

Laghag Catal Yl asl $l Cage Sas Sy EIU Gals Log AS aid GW 5) a5all (Gb Zadgica dil 3) 
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Translation: Indeed, Allah wishes well for these people, even if the 
son of Adam had two valleys of wealth, he would desire a third, but 
nothing fills the stomach of the son of Adam except dust, and Allah 
accepts repentance from those who repent.'*° 

It is reported that a presumed verse attributed to Hazrat Umar was: 
"eS 8S ld @SGLT Ge Iye5y" "Do not desire what your fathers had; it is 


disbelief for you".'*' Another presumed verse attributed to him, " 5! 


Byo gl pidal> LS Igiale" "Strive as you have strived before," was also 
attributed, but it was said that these verses, like others, had fallen 
away.'*” It is said that the Surahs 'Al-Khul' and 'Al-Haqd' were among 
the verses lifted from the final codex but portions of it are found in 
qunoot supplication.'*’ Amidst the verses that once graced revelation 
but were later deemed unfit, a compendium of such revelations, 
complete with their contexts, endures in diverse interpretive 
commentaries. One notably erased verse, "Lc 924 Li Lydd Ll Liogd Lc [gals 
blayls", * finds its place in Tafsir Tabari and other scholarly 


annotations. 

Whether deemed abrogated or erased, the existence of these 
presumed verses, whether within or outside the Quran, has significantly 
shaped our comprehension of Quranic teachings. Scholars in our 
community have delved into alternative interpretations, extracting legal 
rulings or deriving interpretations from related verses accordingly. 
Contemplating whether these verses serve as abrogators or are 
themselves abrogated is a frequent topic in religious discourse. Our 
interpretive and legal traditions do not solely depend on singular 
accounts to establish Quranic rulings; nevertheless, they skillfully derive 
practical guidelines from them. In this context, consider the 
hypothetical case of the supposed verse of stoning, which, despite being 
outside the Quran, continues to influence Quranic interpretation purely 
through historical and scholarly discourse. It's not fitting, in our belief, 


to suggest any part of the final divine revelation has become obsolete or 
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ineffective. Amidst debates like these, our faith remains anchored in the 
unwavering certainty of divine revelation. The Quran remains the 
ultimate guidance until the Last Hour, outlining destinies that shape the 
present and future of societies. It serves as the definitive compass for the 
last ummah, guiding them in the absence of prophets until Judgment 
Day, holding the status of the ultimate proof post-messengers. Believers 
find it inconceivable that any part of this crucial document could be 
deemed obsolete. Amidst the current challenges facing the Muslim 
community, debates around abrogation carry profound significance, 
revealing the complexities of interpreting divine revelation amidst 


societal changes. 


3 


Revelation through the Prism of History 


In the pages before, we've touched upon how, across centuries, 
there's been a persistent effort, aided by history and storytelling, to 
obscure the manifestations of divine revelation. Firstly, doubts were 
cast on the very essence of revelation itself. Secondly, the presumed 
history of the Quran's compilation demoted it from a lofty 'Divine 
Scroll’ to an 'Uthmanic Codex’. Then came the disputes over recitations, 
the intricate debate over the 'seven readings’, and ultimately, the search 
for abrogated verses relegated divine revelation to the sidelines in 
practical terms. After centuries passed in Islam's early days, these flawed 
notions firmly entrenched themselves in Quranic studies. They became 
so ingrained that even esteemed scholars, thinkers, jurists, and 
interpreters began treating these presumed events and fabricated tales as 
factual. Interpreters diligently included them in their commentaries to 
advance knowledge, while jurists did not hesitate to use supposed verses 
for Quranic interpretation. This significantly undermined our 
confidence in the Quran's preservation and purity. Simply dismissing 
these myths as unreliable, based on traditions and wisdom, and 
returning to the Quran as the definitive, unadulterated document of 
divine revelation would not be so straightforward. The real challenge 
lies in the established method of Quranic interpretation, heavily reliant 
on the foundational role of history and narrative. Undoing the veils that 
obscure divine words has thus become an arduous task. 

The infiltration of history into Quranic interpretation centers on the 
concepts of "revelation context” or "reasons for revelation." In scholarly 


discourse, the repetitive assertion of ‘lis 3 cu3:' ("revealed during such- 


and-such event") has reshaped the eternal Quran into primarily a social 
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and historical manuscript. The core issue lies in linking divine 
revelation, like the Quran, to conjectural historical understanding. This 
becomes problematic when multiple events are claimed as triggers for 
revealing a single verse, leaving Quranic scholars unsure which event 
holds precedence. Despite these challenges, some scholars and 
interpreters vehemently insist on considering the context of revelation 
as integral to Quranic interpretation.’ The consensus among 
scholars and interpreters is that without knowledge of the events 
surrounding a verse and the reasons for its revelation, its 
interpretation remains uncertain.'*° Some scholars critique the heavy 
reliance on historical context, arguing that Islamic jurists often stretch 
their interpretations of Quranic verses beyond the specific responses 
of companions or the unique circumstances that led to revelations 
during the Prophet's era. They argue that principles like qayas 
(analogy) and istehsan (juristic preference) among jurists extend the 
notion of 'revelation context’ or shane nazool. However, it's widely 
recognized that even scholars and interpreters striving to view the 
Quran as an eternal guide of life find the narratives of revelation 
contexts pivotal in understanding the Quran. By framing each Quranic 
verse within a particular societal and historical context, it not only 
confines the meanings around its words but also at times shifts the 
reader's attention towards interpretations that lack any direct Quranic 
basis, arising solely from traditional narratives. We'll delve into a few 
examples to elaborate on this issue. 

Here, scholars have permitted the exploration of revelation context 
(shane nazool), emphasizing the historical contexts associated with 
specific Quranic verses, as recorded in accounts related to respected 
companions like Ali and Abdullah ibn Mas'ud. These accounts also 
imply that these esteemed individuals significantly contributed to 
spreading knowledge about the historical backgrounds of verses. 


However, the language and style of these narratives clearly indicate they 
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cannot be directly attributed to figures such as Ali, Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, 
or Abi bin Ka'ab.'*” This raises the question: if Ali truly understood the 
context of all verses, what prevented him from documenting this 
historical legacy? The companions understood clearly that every verse 
of the Quran is plain and direct. Without Allah or His Messenger 
providing explanations or additional details, how could the companions 
introduce interpretations or speculative narratives? How could Ali claim 
to understand the context and reasons behind each revelation, 
encouraging people to learn these sciences from him? 

The quest to uncover the reasons behind Quranic revelations slowly 
garnered so much importance in Quranic interpretation that Imam 
Wahidi had to insist that only those narratives should be deemed 
credible which directly trace back to the esteemed companions. Imam 
Wahidi, a scholar of the 5th century Hijri, believed that our books had 
been infiltrated by many fabricated and embellished events through 
these narratives of revelation contexts.'** From Tabari to modern 
interpreters, there has been an ongoing effort to purify and critique 
these narratives. Yet, it's undeniable that these stories have continued to 
wield significant influence in reshaping the original meanings of 
Quranic verses. The scholars and interpreters heavily rely on history for 
two main reasons: first, they place extraordinary trust in the accounts 
handed down by our predecessors, viewing them as the most authentic 
understanding rooted in the scholarly legacy of early generations. 
Secondly, figures like Imam Wahidi, despite his critical stance we 
mentioned earlier, readily accept the early scholars’ explanations of 
revelation context without questioning them critically. This approach 
simplifies the task for future generations to search for new meanings, 
moving the Quran away from its original context and into a presumed 
historical background. Take, for instance, how scholars cite Qatadah's 
take on the verse {And who are more unjust than those who prevent the 


name of Allah from being mentioned in His mosques and strive toward 
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their destruction?} (Quran 2:114), suggesting it relates to Bakht Nasr 
and his cohort, infamous in Jewish lore for their siege on Bait al-Maqdis 
(Jerusalem). According to this tale, Roman Christians aided Bakht Nasr 
in the city's downfall. Historically, Bait al-Maqdis fell 633 years after 
Jesus' birth. Yet, if Qatadah's allusion hints at the city's second fall, 
which likely baffled him, Jewish accounts place it in 70 AD. 
Nevertheless, Wahidi's embrace of this historical narrative not only 
clouds the Quranic context but also flips accepted history on its head, 


139 Another account, 


leaving his predecessors scratching theirs. 
attributed to Ibn Abbas and conveyed through the narration of Kalbi, 
elucidates the circumstances behind this verse {And who are more 
unjust than those who prevent the name of Allah from being mentioned 
in His mosques and strive toward their destruction?} (Quran 2:114). It 
recounts the events involving Titus the Roman and his Christian allies, 
who brought about the destruction of Bait al-Maqdis (Jerusalem) in 70 
AD and enforced prohibitions on Jewish entry into the city.'*° 
However, another account attributed to Ibn Abbas, relayed through 
Ata, suggests that this verse was revealed in reference to the polytheists 
of Mecca. Scholars explain that Ibn Abbas alludes to the incident of the 
Treaty of Hudaybiyyah, when Muslims had to return to Medina 
without completing their Umrah pilgrimage. Yet, for an average reader, 
deciding which of Ibn Abbas's narrations to trust more isn't 
straightforward. Does he mean the Kaaba from Masjid al-Haram, Bait 
al-Maqdis, or both? After presenting conflicting viewpoints, Tabari 
concluded that the verse targets Christians who were involved in the 
destruction of Bait al-Maqdis and aided Bakht Nasr.'*’ There's no doubt 
that compared to Bakht Nasr, the Meccan polytheists are more fitting 
analogies, so scholars lean towards the latter view. However, 
interpreting such verses through the backdrop of historical events, 
rather than stating a principle and rule, turns it into a forgotten history. 


The Quran's eternal nature demands that it be read more as a book of 
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the future than a book tied to the past. The divine revelation, referred 
to as "a clear light" and "a guide for humanity" (lise {93 and LU ce), 
illuminates both our personal and collective paths. Its intention is to 
guide us gracefully and excellently from darkness into light. It 
transcends mere adherence to historical narratives; rather, it serves as a 
timeless beacon of enlightenment and moral guidance.’ 

One of the primary motivations behind employing the tool of 
revelation contexts was the political discord among Muslims. With 
the Quran as their bedrock, different political factions aimed to justify 
their historical importance through its verses. Some sought to assert 
their superiority, while others wielded the scripture as a weapon 
against their adversaries. This political strife perpetuated a cycle of 
contentious narratives, prominently manipulated by Shia followers of 
Ali and proponents of Uthman. These narratives were consistently 
exploited by Muslims who were either feeble or insincere, reluctantly 
accepting Islam's rising influence while maintaining reservations. 
They actively participated in molding these narratives to suit their 
personal agendas. 

As previously noted, the Quran existed in a fixed, written form 
without any possibility of additions or alterations. Therefore, those 
intent on causing discord had only one option: to rely on distorted 
incidents to claim that verses of the Quran had been altered, thereby 
challenging its integrity and message. For instance, it's claimed that 
Marwan was accused of manipulating the verse in Surah Al-Ahqaf 
{And he said to his parents, "Uff to you! Do you promise me that I will 
be brought forth [from the earth] while generations before me have 
already passed away [into oblivion]?" And they invoke Allah for help 
[and say], "Woe to you! Believe! Indeed, the promise of Allah is 
truth." But he says, "This is not but legends of the former people."} 
(46:17), attributing this alteration to Abdul Rahman bin Abi Bakr. 
Zamakhshari suggests that Abdul Rahman bin Abi Bakr was a staunch 
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political opponent of the Umayyads, criticizing their allegiance to 
Yazid as akin to the reigns of Caesar and Khosrow.'** In a bid to 
undermine his dissent and delegitimize his political stance, Marwan 
weaponized the context of revelation. Yet, twisting the verse to target a 
respected Muslim is both unjustifiable and a blatant manipulation of 
sacred text. 

Another striking instance of using revelation context for political 
agendas is the concept of Ahl al-Bayt. The notion that Ahl al-Bayt 
specifically refers to Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn, and that they 
were divinely purified and made infallible, couldn't be proven solely by 
the Quran. To turn this critical idea into a widely accepted belief among 
Muslims, it needed Quranic validation. The convenience of revelation 
context made this possible. This idea—that Ahl al-Bayt refers exclusively 
to the family of Fatimah—became so ingrained that it is now a widely 
accepted and established concept even in the authoritative books and 
commentaries of Sunni scholars.'** It's said that the closing lines of 
Surah Al-Ahzab's verse {Indeed, Allah desires to remove all impurities 
from you, O people of the [Prophet's] household, and to purify you 
thoroughly} (33:33) were specifically revealed to honor the family of 
Fatimah, proclaiming their purity. Almost all prominent commentaries, 
with minor variations in language and tone, relay the same story: the 
Prophet Muhammad draped Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn with a 
cloak, then turned his gaze to the heavens, declaring, "These are my 
household. Remove all impurities from them and purify them 
thoroughly." According to these narrations, the verse of purification 
was revealed at that very moment. Esteemed commentators like Tabari, 
Qurtubi, and Alusi have chronicled this event as the contextual 
backdrop for the verse’s revelation. 

Some scholars have included the Prophet's wives in the concept of 
Ahl al-Bayt, while others have argued that it refers specifically to the 


lineage of Banu Hashim. Despite these differences, these narratives, 
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whether accepted as revelations or historical context, have contributed 
to a distorted understanding of Ahl al-Bayt in both Sunni and Shia sects 
today. 

In the Quran, Ahl al-Bayt is mentioned in various contexts. For 
example, in Surah Al-Ahzab, it addresses the Prophet's wives with 
lpn GSS ply QSaaal Cillats (gigg AN Stall G38 OS of ela US fall ID 
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In another instance, addressing Ibrahim's wife, the Quran states 
(VY roga) {eaall Chal Sle 43Gi9 etl 4a55 uct! yl Ge Guzeil}. Additionally, in the 
story of Moses, his sister is mentioned with (43,85 ou Jai Ue adisi ‘sa} 
(VY ccyenyerdtl). 

These verses illustrate that Ahl al-Bayt refers to wives, household 
members, or womenfolk in the Quranic context. Historical narrations 


go Beat 


also describe how the Prophet greeted his wives with " Jai {Sle =i) 
<ici!" (Peace be upon you, O people of the house) upon entering their 


quarters. 

However, this incident related to the concept of Shan-e-Nuzil not 
only included the family of Fatimah but also propagated this narrative 
so forcefully that it largely excluded the original recipients of Ahl al- 
Bayt in Quranic verses, namely the wives of the Prophet. To further 
solidify this altered perception of Ahl al-Bayt, the incident of Mubahala, 
mentioned in the commentary of verse { lel! (0 Hele be 55 ye 44d DE (05 
de alt ial Yoeis Yes Ab Sadly Ladsly pSclidg Uelasg pSelitly Uslul $45 Ipllai Yds 
Sy SSI} (Al Imran: 61), narrated that for Mubahala, the Prophet took 
‘Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husayn. However, since "our sons and your 
sons, our women and your women" were explicitly stated, it was 
necessary to also mention Abt Bakr, ‘Umar, and other senior 
companions and their families. These accounts also noted that 
Mubahala was a theoretical challenge, but in the realm of actual events, 


there was no readiness among adversaries to accept this challenge. 
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However, the frequent invocation of Fatimah's family in discussions 
about Ahl al-Bayt, narratives like the Incident of the Cloak (Kisa’), and 
instances where Umm Salamah was reportedly excluded from this cloak 
by the Prophet *, aimed to establish the lineage of ‘Ali and the 
descendants of Banu Hashim as authoritative figures within Ahl al-Bayt. 
Despite scholarly critiques and varying interpretations of these 
conflicting events, non-Quranic concepts surrounding Fatimah or the 
Five (Panj Tan) have undeniably shaped our perceptions and beliefs 
regarding Ahl al-Bayt. Today, if some Muslims regard Husayn and his 
descendants as infallible Imams, the basis for such beliefs can be traced 
back to these narratives, which hold equal validity in the eyes of Ahl al- 
Sunnah wal-Jama ‘ah. 

The stories surrounding Shan-e-Nuzil not only unwarrantedly 
intrude into Quranic comprehension but also paint an egregiously 
mistaken portrait of the Prophet's personal life and the societal milieu of 
his time. These narratives lack the credibility to warrant serious 
discussion based on their sources. Yet, early commentators, driven 
either by a desire to contextualize each verse socially or feeling 
compelled to document conflicting and irrational tales solely to shield 
them from future scrutiny, unwittingly sowed significant discord 
through their methods of interpretation and understanding, thereby 
creating substantial challenges for later generations. Scholars were used 
to chronicling all sorts of narratives, whether strong or weak. Over 
time, even for hadith scholars, the quest for reliable traditions among 
conflicting tales became elusive. While our scholars indeed approached 
hadith criticism and research with great scrutiny and sweat, they 
sometimes fell prey to their own rigorous standards in this pursuit. As a 
result, many narratives that diverged from Quranic teachings were 
inadvertently adopted. Once these narratives found their place in our 
intellectual treasury, adorned with scholarly commentaries, subsequent 


generations struggled to disentangle them from Quranic verses. A 
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glaring example of such misrepresentation is found in the narratives 
surrounding Ayat al-Eilaa. These accounts portray the Prophet #— a 
paragon of moral virtue— as entangled in a deeply unsettling depiction 
of marital strife. In Surah Al-Bagqarah, the Quran counsels against taking 
meaningless oaths and outlines that if a man swears not to approach his 
wife, he should wait for four months. If he mends his relationship 
within this period, it is for the best, for Allah is Forgiving and Merciful: 
pRighS EAS Lay SAS 155 555 pSSLasl Q gS, al SLs 15 3} 
(225 :aydull) {od Syd uly. 

The principles of marital life mentioned in these verses are very 
clear. They do not require any background or specific context to 
understand. However, narrations indicate that the context of these 
verses is that the Prophet “ had sworn not to approach his wives and 
stayed apart from them for a month. These narrations are not only 
found in books of Tafsir but also in collections of Hadith, including 
Sahih Bukhari. Scholars of Hadith have raised doubts about the 
reliability of the narrators of these stories, including figures like Ibn 
Jurayj, Shihab al-Zuhri, and Humayd al-Tawil, who are considered 
highly questionable by modern researchers. Nevertheless, numerous 
Tafsir books recount this story with various details as the background to 
these verses. In these narratives, the Prophet's personal life is portrayed 
amidst turmoil and unrest, where he expresses dissatisfaction with all 
his wives for periods lasting up to a month, regardless of whether it 
involves one or two of them. The Prophet emerges as a figure of 
considerable authority, causing even his closest companions to hesitate 
in expressing their opinions. Despite being the Messenger of God, and 
the verse {iqill Sgie G98 pSlgcol 1p2459} (Al-Hujurat: 2) emphasizing the 
importance of respecting him, his wives assert themselves confidently 
and assertively. This assertiveness is such that Umar finds it necessary 
to intervene in these matters. Shahab Zahri's account, found in various 


historical and hadith books, presents a distorted narrative.'* This 
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incident lacks historical credibility and misrepresents Prophet 
Muhammad, contradicting even the Quran's own praise of him. Such 
fictional accounts do not contribute to understanding Quranic verses 
but instead provide material for anti-Islamic interpretations, 
introducing historically dubious content against Islam. It's a fabricated 
incident that has no basis in reality. 

The narratives surrounding the context of revelation depict Medina 
as a city plagued by slander, gossip, backbiting, and other moral vices. 
Despite the Quran providing detailed guidelines to address these moral 
issues, they seem to be absent in this fabricated portrayal of Medina. 
The situation is depicted so severely that respectable women find it 
challenging to leave their homes without encountering harassment 
from those who create disturbances upon seeing them. Therefore, the 
revelation of the verse of the veil (Ayat al-Jilbab) was intended to 
distinguish noble lineage women from others.'“° The commentaries on 
verses like Ayat al-Ifk and Ayat al-Jilbab suffice to paint a non-Quranic 
portrayal of Medina's society during the Prophet's era. There's a 
plethora of narratives surrounding Ayat al-Ifk suggesting its revelation 
aimed to vindicate Aisha's innocence. These accounts, transmitted by 
Shahab Zahri and scattered in commentaries alongside Sahih books, 
detail how enemies seized upon Aisha's involvement in a military 
campaign to smear her reputation. This propaganda stoked a turbulent 
atmosphere within Muslim society. In these accounts, the Prophet 
Muhammad's heart was troubled by doubts concerning Aisha, causing 
him initially to distance himself from her. For days, he grappled with his 
inexplicable detachment from Lady Aisha. It wasn't until her return 
home that she became aware of the damaging rumors circulating against 
her at that time. While this entire story vindicates Aisha's innocence, it 
portrays a Prophet caught in a whirlwind of slander, gossip, and 
accusations, retreating into solitude at home. Some companions sought 


to intervene, yet their efforts inadvertently fostered an atmosphere of 
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ignorance rather than addressing the issue with Quranic guidance. 
Relying solely on rumors, the Prophet found himself ensnared in 
suspicions about his wife, failing to grasp the imperative of resolving 
this crisis in light of Quranic principles.'*” 

Some accounts connect the background of this verse to Maria the 
Copt, suggesting accusations that she had a child from her relationship 
with Prophet Muhammad's uncle. Imam Muslim also recounts a similar 
incident in his book Kitab Al-Tawbah, where it is mentioned that 
Prophet Muhammad sent Imam Ali to execute a man accused of illicit 
relations. However, before the execution, Ali discovered that the man 
was castrated, so he spared his life. Some narrators link this verse to the 
exoneration of Fatimah. According to Shia accounts, since the 
accusation of slander was directed at Aisha, after the appearance of 
Imam Mahdi, Aisha will be resurrected and judged.'** Various 
interpretations and unfounded narratives about the circumstances of 
revelation of this verse are preserved in different annotations of 
commentary books. 

The narratives surrounding the circumstances of revelation not 
only boxed in their meanings but also, at times, fundamentally 
reshaped the essence of the revelations themselves. A vivid example of 
this can be found in the tales surrounding the chapters "Al-Falaq" and 
"An-Nas." Originally meant to affirm monotheism and seek refuge in 
Allah from diverse spiritual and psychological harms, expressed 
through varied styles and languages, these chapters’ verses evolved 
within their historical contexts into defenses against charms and 
spells. Nearly every interpretation includes these accounts of 
"Mu'awzatain," deploying these verses as shields against a wide array 
of threats such as magic, sorcery, the evil eye, and other afflictions. 
While some interpreters have dismissed stories of magic affecting 
Prophet Muhammad ™, fearing they could cast doubt on _ his 


prophethood, others have either embraced or critiqued such 
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narratives. Nevertheless, scholars generally concur that these chapters 
primarily function as protections against various afflictions, including 
magic, charms, and sorcery.'*” Despite the profound theological 
insights these verses offer about monotheism, their role in safeguarding 
against harmful influences like spells has profoundly shaped our 


understanding of these chapters. 


& 


The Disruptive Incursion of 


Jewish-Christian Narratives 


To shore up defenses against the speculative interpretations swirling 
around revelations, insights from the People of the Book play a crucial 
role. We've touched on the favorable reception of Israeliyat—tales and 
knowledge attributed to Jewish and Christian converts to Islam—in the 
realm of interpretive literature. This is why references to the Old and 
New Testaments, along with the Talmud, are woven throughout 
interpretive texts. Whenever the Quran recounts the histories of past 
nations, our esteemed interpreters consistently find it fitting to draw 
upon their religious scriptures for guidance. Additionally, there's a 
significant treasure trove under the banner of Israeliyat, filled with 
stories and narratives whose origins aren't found in authentic Jewish 
scriptures. Yet these tales, reflecting Jewish culture and civilization, 
persist in interpretive literature through unreliable narrators like Wahb 
ibn Munabbih, Ka'b al-Ahbar, Tamim al-Dari, Suddi, Mugatil, and Ibn 
Jarir.'°° These stories have entrenched themselves so deeply in 
interpretive works that their implications are now readily apparent. 

Israeliyat, whether they stem from verifiable sources or folk tales, 
have often shaped our approach to studying the Quran in ways that 
echo Christian or Jewish perspectives. This has at times shifted how we 
interpret Quranic meanings and introduced ancient Jewish and 
Christian ideas into our understanding of the Quranic worldview. 
Because these interpretations were framed within the Quranic context, 
we may not have always noticed the quiet assimilation of external ideas 


and their subtle impact on our grasp of Quranic concepts. 
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To further clarify this point, consider this passage from the Quran: 
"And We said, 'O Adam, dwell, you and your wife, in Paradise and eat 
from it freely from wherever you will. But do not approach this tree, 
lest you be among the wrongdoers.' However, Satan tempted them, 
leading them astray from their state of bliss. As a result, they were 
commanded, 'Descend, all of you, as enemies to one another, and you 
will have a place of settlement and sustenance on earth for a time.” 
(Quran, 2:35-36) These verses underscore how Adam and his wife 
shared the blessings of Paradise equally. Notably, the prohibition 
regarding the forbidden tree is articulated in a dual form. Additionally, 
when tempted by Satan, Adam received a direct address: "Shall I guide 
you to the tree of immortality and a kingdom that never decays?" 
(Quran, 20:121). Upon yielding to temptation and consuming from the 
forbidden tree, the consequences of disobedience became evident: "So 
both of them ate from it, and their private parts became apparent to 
them..." (Quran, 20:121). Both were deserving of punishment, leading 
to the decree: "Descend from it, all of you..." (Quran, 20:121). 

These points really drive home the fact that both Adam and Eve 
share equal responsibility for their disobedience. There's no casting of 
lesser or greater blame on either, nor does it imply that Eve's 
temptation somehow made Adam's disobedience easier. For those who 
know the Quranic view well, it's crystal clear: rewards come from deeds, 
not from whether you're a man or a woman. To God, it's all about 
righteousness, not gender. Asia and Maryam were celebrated for their 
piety, honored examples for both believing men and women. In 
contrast, despite their masculine bravado, Pharaoh and Haman were 
reckoned among the disobedient. In matters of embracing truth, both 
men and women are equally defined by their virtues. For those who 
truly grasp divine understanding, it's akin to interpreting Solomon's 
letter to the Queen of Sheba in verse 27:29, where a woman's embrace 


of truth can become pivotal in guiding an entire nation. Conversely, 
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without the essence of truth in one's heart, despite the Prophet's 
temporal, spatial, and familial proximity, Abu Lahab's name remains a 
stark lesson for the Day of Resurrection. 

This Quranic perspective on women clearly rejects the Christian 
idea that women are soulless creatures with no stake in spiritual matters 
or spiritual growth. There's no hint here that women should be seen as 
inferior to men in religious beliefs. Nor should we lay all the blame for 
Adam's disobedience solely on him, since Eve was initially ensnared by 
Satan's temptations, thus setting the stage for his disobedience, as also 
noted in Jewish sources and ancient covenants. The Quran asserts, "I do 
not waste the work of any worker, male or female" (Al-Imran: 195). 
However, interpretations influenced by Jewish teachings, similar to 
those in the Bible, assign full blame for Adam's disobedience to Eve. 
They regard ancient celestial scriptures as authoritative sources for 
understanding the Quran, accepted by our predecessors as credible 
evidence. Consequently, the Quranic perspective on Eve's accountability 
is entangled in interpretative footnotes strongly shaped by Jewish 
sources. Consider, for example, Tabari's commentary on the verses 
from Surah Al-Baqarah. He describes how Satan entered a serpent-like 
creature that resembled a camel. Initially, Eve yielded to its whispers, 
leading Adam to follow in disobedience under her influence. Eve's fault, 
viewed as slightly more severe, resulted in the additional decree that 
women would bear labor pains until the Day of Judgment. The serpent 
thus became humanity's enduring adversary, and Adam was exiled to a 
land where the fruits could never rival those of Paradise. Tabari's 
commentary on Adam's story adds layers drawn from Christian and 
Jewish tales, interpreting his fall through those lenses. Instead of 
sticking to Islamic traditions, Tabari leans heavily on Christian and 
Jewish narratives. Christians often portray the serpent as Satan in 
disguise, but Tabari describes it akin to a camel-like creature found in 


Midrashic texts.'°' The idea of Adam settling in a land fraught with 
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hardships parallels a similar account in Genesis 3/14.'°? Eve's specific 
punishment, enduring labor pains, is also mirrored from Genesis 30/16 
in the Bible. 

This is where the literary barricade of exegesis has trapped Quranic 
concepts in the shadow of Jewish interpretations. The Quran adamantly 
rejects any notion that race, lineage, or gender could define one's 
closeness to God. Whether man or woman, Arab or non-Arab, black or 
white, everyone stands equally eligible for God's blessings. No one is 
inherently born sinful, nor is any race, color, or gender inherently 
superior in God's eyes. The responsibility for Adam's misstep falls 
equally on both men and women, as both were among God's favored, 
and both faced equally divine consequences for their actions. Even now, 
both have the same chances for seeking repentance from God. 
However, Jewish narratives and corrupted scriptures have created such 
a barrier of misinformation around these Quranic ideas that our 
scholars have ended up interpreting Quranic verses with completely 
different, non-Quranic explanations in their scholarly notes, without 
realizing how these added details have distorted our core beliefs. In the 
aftermath of Adam's colossal misstep, our scholars seem to have missed 
the crucial lessons hidden within. Instead of delving into the heart of 
the matter, they got fixated on trivial details—like which fruit it was, 
what type of tree bore it. This quest inevitably led them to non-Quranic 
sources or ancient texts. Zamakhshari and Baidawi poured their 
energies into these inquiries, yet despite consulting these diverse 
sources, our scholars failed to definitively determine the identity of this 
tree. This unnecessary pursuit only fueled more disagreements. All 
these debates originated from Jewish traditions, not from the Quran 
itself. Some claimed it was a wheat-tree, others a vine-tree, while still 
others insisted it was a fig-tree. It might seem initially that our scholars 
have delved deep to uncover the truth. However, those familiar with 


Jewish traditions recognize these three interpretations are directly 
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borrowed from Talmudic sources.’** These elaborate explanations in 
the commentaries often obscure the simple meanings of Quranic verses. 
Gradually, we've become accustomed to viewing these additional details 
as integral to the original narrative, unaware that the interpretations 
and explanations we're absorbing are essentially stories crafted by 
Jewish scholars, transmitted through their scriptures, without any direct 
divine revelation. 

Throughout the long history of interpreting the Quran, scholars 
have frequently turned to ancient celestial texts, Talmudic writings, and 
the narratives of previous faith communities. This inclination suggests, 
at times, a reliance on these supplementary details to fully comprehend 
Quranic verses. This, we believe, is a fundamental error in Quranic 
scholarship—merging divine revelation with speculative history and 
corrupted scriptures. From Tabari to modern commentators, few have 
avoided incorporating additional information from Christian and 
Jewish sources. Some of these details come directly from their 
canonized texts, while others have infiltrated our understanding 
through cultural or folk tales passed down over generations. Let's face 
it: whether it's from supposedly authentic sources or spun from folk 
tales, the way Israeliat has been woven into Quranic interpretation is 
like building a wall around divine revelation—much like Jewish elders 
did with the Torah, wrapping it in layers of their own sayings and 
understandings until the true teachings were buried underneath. If back 
in the Prophet's time, the Quran could be grasped without dragging in 
all this extra baggage from earlier cultures, and if the first Muslims 
didn't need these added layers to get the message, then why on earth 
should we now treat these non-Quranic sources as if they are the golden 
key to understanding the Quran? Our commentaries have become 
bogged down with these superfluous references, and it's time we see 


them for what they are—unnecessary and distorting. 
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In the time of the Prophet, divine revelation wasn't shackled by 
history; it was history that bowed to revelation. The Quran's recounting 
of past events wasn't about digging up the past—it was about shining a 
light on the future. This wasn't a community that dwelled on the tragic 


demises of bygone nations. Instead, they lived by the principle of {', ,zcla 
jla¥! yl 4} —"So take heed, O people of insight." The Quran was their 


compass for the future, not a dusty record of yesteryears. No one cared 
to dissect the history, geography, or specifics of the ancient peoples it 
mentioned. But then, our scholars got a little too curious. They started 
treating the Quran not as a guide for living, but as a tome of history, 
geography, philosophy, and literature. Suddenly, they needed all these 
details the Quran never bothered to spell out. This quest for extra, non- 
Quranic information ballooned. Commentaries grew thicker, but 
instead of quenching our thirst for understanding, they left us parched. 
The more we relied on these unverified details, the more incomplete 
our grasp of the Quran felt. In trying to know everything, we ended up 
knowing nothing. 

In the saga of divine revelation, narrative traditions have spun a 
relentless web of doubts and suspicions. Take, for instance, the 


infamous tale of {4o5! glsti <b}. This fictional narrative stands out 
starkly. Interpreting verses 52 to 54 of Surah Al-Hajj { G2 SS go LiLisy! Leg 
Js}, Tabari and Suyuti recount an incident that, even if considered 


dubious, threatens to shake the very foundations of prophethood. Most 
scholars have brushed aside this tale as untrue. Yet, it's striking how few 
major commentaries avoid lengthy debates over this unfounded 
incident. Tabari recounts a narration from Saeed bin Jubair, suggesting 
that during the Prophet's recitation of Surah An-Najm in Mecca, Satan 
allegedly interjected {git ygelas oly Jal! gul,st] Sb} into the Prophet's 
words at the verse {¢,5¥! aulill Bley Gpallo OW! pulpal}. According to this 


account, upon hearing these words, even the polytheists fell into 
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prostration alongside the believers. Besides commentaries, Ibn Saad 
documented this tale in "Tabaqat," Wagidi in "Asbab al-Nuzul," Musa 
bin Ugqbah in "Maghazi," Ibn Ishaq in "Seerah," and numerous other 
scholars included it in their compilations of hadiths. 

The verse in question from the Quran aims to illustrate that Prophet 
Muhammad's mission, peace be upon him, was not singular in 
encountering opposition from the misguided within his community. 
Throughout history, resistance to prophetic missions has been a 
recurring theme. The escalation of this opposition presents a central 
challenge. The forces aligned against divine missions, operating swiftly 
like the party of Satan, only serve to underscore the increasing 
significance of these missions in the face of adversity. The power of 
revelation remains steadfast and impervious to the undermining 
influence of satanic whispers. 

The tale, unsupported by evidence, presents a significant quandary 
for those eager to grasp revelation through traditional narratives. 
Technically, the credibility of this story remains ambiguous, despite its 
transmissions to Ibn Kathir being either questioned (mursal) or 
disconnected (mungata). Yet, for those hesitant to outright dismiss such 
disconnected or dubious accounts, this tradition poses a formidable 
challenge. This incident is also recounted in Sahih Bukhari, where 
Abdullah bin Abbas narrates that during the recitation of Surah An- 
Najm in Mecca, Prophet Muhammad, peace be upon him, prostrated. 
All present followed suit, except for one man who prostrated on a 
handful of dirt.!°* According to the narrative, that individual was in a 
state of disbelief. 

When this narrative is scrutinized, it suggests a tenuous foundation, 
indicating an extraordinary event where even polytheists joined 
Muslims in prostration during the recitation of Surah An-Najm. Hafiz 
Ibn Hajar Asqalani, renowned for his meticulous authentication of 


narrations as a commentator on Bukhari, asserts, "The abundance of 
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sources indicates that the incident has a basis." (aaa gl le Jus Gybll af 
Susi) For proponents of such narratives, the sheer number of sources 


suffices to lend some level of credibility to the event. According to 
Asqalani, there are two mursal narrations in this chain, and both meet 
the conditions of authenticity. These narrations are transmitted by 
Tabari: one through Yunus bin Yazid from Ibn Shihab, and the other 
through Mu'tamir bin Sulayman and Hammad bin Salama. Ibn Hajar 
asserts that the abundance of sources, clear transmission chains, and the 
fulfillment of authenticity criteria across these three chains indicate 


'55 Tf mursal narrations are deemed valid 


some authenticity to the event. 
in principle, then technically, we can't dismiss this principle outright in 
this case. Jurists such as Imam Malik, Abu Hanifa, and Shafi'i accept 
mursal narrations as credible, so Ibn Hajar shouldn't be faulted for these 
reasons. Once a single report is accepted as authoritative, there is at least 
some technical ground for such unsupported narratives. 

Accusing the Prophet of possibly praising anyone other than Allah 
or altering divine revelation to please polytheists for political or social 
reasons is a serious allegation. Such claims not only undermine the basis 
of revelation but also cast doubt on the authenticity of prophethood and 
raise questions about the integrity of the entire Quran and its divine 
origin. Whether these narratives are well-supported or weak, the very 
inclusion of such incidents in Quranic commentaries is a bold move. 
However, when people habitually interpret the historical context of a 
Quranic text using unreliable historical sources or fables, the divine 
revelation becomes nothing more than a plaything, a tool for their 
intellectual curiosities, and it loses its role as a source of guidance. 

In our perspective, the inherent testimony within these verses was 
enough to shield them from later fabricated and embellished stories. 
These verses explicitly condemn specific idols by name in subsequent 
passages, suggesting that these names were invented by your ancestors 


and lack any factual basis. Relying on them for refuge only perpetuates 
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superstition and delusion. Additionally, the Quran not only promises 
protection for the Prophet and all messengers from Satanic interference 
but also extends a broader assurance of safety and security to faithful 
and trusting servants. Satan has no authority over those who believe 
and place their trust in their Lord: "Indeed, he has no power over those 
who have believed and rely upon their Lord." (Quran, 16:99) This 
safeguarding of the Prophet's honor ensures that divine revelation 
remains untainted by any tampering. 

Our reputable commentaries are filled with baseless tales and stories. 
Commentators often do not feel the need to explain the origins of these 
stories, nor do they have any method to sift through them. Therefore, 
through their styles of narration like "93" (it is said) and "J.3” (it is 


narrated), they have included incomprehensible tales and astonishing 
narratives in the commentary margins. The text of revelation remains 
intact, but these stories have brought about extraordinary changes in its 
interpretations. The primary purpose of revelation has been obscured, 
as our commentators have shifted their focus away from the Quran's 
fundamental teachings, indulging instead in peripheral and unnecessary 
discussions.'°° 

For instance, in the interpretation of the verse from Surah Ash- 
Shulara {48 Pat ip (313 bine calls} (Ash-Shu'ara: 32), instead of focusing 
on Moses' experience of receiving divine words on Mount Toor or the 
commandments he received, our interpreters have often diverted 
attention to the nature and miraculous aspect of his staff. This shift 
detracts from the core issues of his mission. Zamakhshari stated: "It was 
described as a male serpent, smooth-skinned with visible furrows, 
eighty cubits in length. Its lower part lay on the ground while its upper 
part reached the walls of the palace. It turned towards Pharaoh to seize 
him, causing him to flee in terror from his bed. This event stirred up 
the people, who shouted as the serpent pounced on them, subduing 


them. Twenty-five thousand perished in the ensuing chaos, killing each 
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other."!*’ Additionally, it was reported: "It was said to have a crest 
resembling that of a horse, with a distance of forty cubits between its 
eyes,"1°8 

In the context of Moses and the Tablets, the verse faced og 4 aS} 
(Al-A'raf: 145) directs him to {gurl een rg eer 354, (oie3} (Al-A'raf: 
145). Those entrusted with carrying the Tablets are encouraged to fully 
embrace this comprehensive guidance from Allah, encompassing both 
admonishment and detailed explanation. By faithfully following these 
instructions, they will rightly merit the promised rewards. Allah's 
commitment to the chosen community is clear and sincere. The key 
condition is to handle the revelation in its entirety and draw 
enlightenment from it in personal as well as communal life. Rather than 


delving into the Quranic reminder "tusk" our commentators became 


embroiled in debates over the nature and identity of the Tablets, leading 
to divergent interpretations. Tha'labi, Baghawi, Qurtubi, and Alusi 
weaved conflicting narratives into their commentaries. The discourse 


shifted towards defining these "clall” (Tablets) and their exact count. 


Some proposed they originated from the trees of Paradise, each tablet 
measuring twelve hand spans. Kalbi suggested they were crafted from 
green emerald, while Saeed bin Jubair argued they were made of red 
ruby.’ According to Rabi’, they were adorned with a flowing canopy. 
Ibn Juraij described them as emerald tablets, brought by Allah through 
Gabriel from Eden and illuminated by the River of Light. Jalalain 
posited they could either be from the heavenly trees or fashioned from 
emerald and precious jewels.’®° Despite the commentators’ earnest 
attempts to decipher the essence of the Tablets, they found themselves 
ensnared in conjecture. Were these Tablets from the trees of Paradise, 
or fashioned from emerald and other precious stones? Wahb bin 
Munabbih posited that Allah sculpted these Tablets from formidable 
mountains, softened by divine decree.'®! There are even tales suggesting 


that as Allah inscribed them, the sound of the pen scratching echoed in 
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Prophet Moses' ears. However, Al-Alusi dismissed this narrative as 
unreliable, categorizing it as a fabricated story meant to bolster a 
dubious tradition linked to Ali. Allama Al-Alusi did not deem this 
narrative unreliable simply because it was attributed to Ali. Instead, he 


categorized this incident as a “4,Liie U3” — a questionable tradition, 


granting it a supportive narrative status.'°* Rabi’ bin Anas tells us that 
when the Torah was revealed, it was so hefty that it took seventy camels 
to transport it, and a whole year to recite just a single part. According to 
this account, only four figures were said to have read the Torah: Moses, 
Joshua, Ezra, and Jesus. Allama Al-Alusi cites a tale from Bihqi 
involving Qais bin Khurshat and Ka'b Ahbar traveling together. When 
they arrived at Siffin, Ka'b Ahbar pointed ahead and predicted, "More 
Muslim blood will be spilled on this land than anywhere else." Curious, 
Qais asked, "How do you know these things unseen?" Ka'b replied 
calmly, "Not even an inch of this land isn't detailed in the Torah about 
what will happen here until the end of time." 

This is the signature style of interpreting the Quran that defines our 
literature of interpretation. Look at how beautifully we get caught up in 
stories, anecdotes, and unnecessary details, with no real proof or origin, 
diverting our focus from the heart of revelation. We've spent endless 
time debating whether the Tablets given to Moses were made of wood, 
emerald, or ruby, and whether it was Allah Himself who inscribed them 
or if angels were assigned the task. Where did the wood for the Tablets 
come from, and what about the ink? How massive was the Torah, and 
could an ordinary person even manage to read it, given its sheer length? 
What were the dimensions of the Tablets, and did they merely contain 
daily rules or comprehensive accounts of all earthly events until 
Judgment Day? 

In the realm of Jewish intellectual and cultural perspectives, Quranic 
interpretations were stretched to portray certain verses and 


straightforward events as reflections of Jewish cultural grandeur. They 
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unearthed and emphasized matters not explicitly mentioned in the 
Quran, devoid of any direct link to revelation. Despite the Quran's clear 
declaration that Muhammad's role as Allah's Messenger marked the end 
of previous nations’ leadership, those steeped in Jewish studies of the 
Quran continued to assign great importance to symbols of Jewish 
historical greatness and their religious and worldly prestige. Our 
commentators, whether they interpreted the verse of Isra as relating to 
the incident of Ascension (me'raj) rather than the migration, or saw the 
verse about the Qiblah as emphasizing the significance of Al-Masjid al- 
Aqsa, did so because in the prevalent approach to Quranic 
interpretation, Jewish sources and their cultural narratives had become 
highly influential among Muslim interpreters of the Quran. The verse 
of Isra tells a true historical tale, enlightening believers about the sacred 
journey when Allah safeguarded and supported Prophet Muhammad. 
This journey led him from the Holy Mosque in Makkah to the Farthest 
Mosque, allowing the faithful to witness the divine signs associated with 
such a momentous voyage. What is this Farthest Mosque? The Quran 
describes it as "Exalted is He who took His Servant by night from the 
Sacred Mosque to the Farthest Mosque, whose surroundings We have 
blessed" (Quran, Surah Al-Isra, 17:1). It refers to a mosque distant from 
Makkah, blessed and sanctified by Allah. After the Kaaba in Mecca, the 
most revered mosque among Muslims is the one we now call the 
Prophet's Mosque. It gained significance as another focal point for 
Muslims after the migration. Yet, many of our commentators fixated on 


" 


the phrase "{whose surroundings We have blessed}" and began to 
speculate that it refers to the Jewish Beit al-Maqdis, interpreting it as a 
hidden journey of ascension during the night. The accounts of the 
Ascension (Isra and Miraj) are a mosaic of conflicting and varied 
narratives found in scholarly texts, with a significant number tracing 
back to Jewish sources. Scholars have thoroughly debated this event in 


commentaries, yet despite meticulous descriptions and critical 
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examinations, no definitive consensus has emerged. Questions persist 
about whether it was a physical journey or a spiritual experience, 
whether it occurred in waking reality or within the realm of dreams, 
and whether it culminated in an encounter with the divine presence at 
the Throne. The Quranic assertion "{No vision can grasp Him}" 
suggests that such discussions may miss the mark. In these narratives, 
there's considerable debate on whether Muhammad's journey before the 
Ascension headed towards Medina or if he was directly transported 
from Mecca to Jerusalem. The term "Buraq" featured prominently 
during the journey—whether symbolically or as a literal earthly 
passage—and in Jerusalem, where the Ascension took place, a ladder 
was reportedly brought that ascended towards the heavens. Our focus 
here isn't on discussing the Ascension event itself, but rather to 
highlight how the Jewish background has influenced the significance of 
the Heikal in Muslim beliefs and sentiments. It's as if a ladder ascending 
to heaven during the Ascension belonged to Solomon's Jewish Temple. 
The Kaaba built by Abraham didn't hold the same celestial gateway 
status. Even Moses’ practical wisdom, reducing prayers from fifty to 
five, is well-known. In retelling the Ascension, there's talk of a brought 
ladder, rivers of paradise, mentions of emeralds and rubies, and 
memories of drinks sweetened with honey, chilled by snow, and 
whitened with milk. These tales, filled with mental imagery, reflect how 
past stories shape such descriptions, akin to Jacob's dream in Genesis 
(28:10-19), where a ladder rises to the heavens, granting Jacob the 
honor of speaking with God. 

The notion of honoring the esteemed Jewish religious and cultural 
heritage significantly shaped the views of our commentators, prompting 
us to readily embrace the dilapidated Temple of Solomon as a 
temporary qiblah. To substantiate this stance, we reinforced the 
narratives and stories surrounding the so-called qibla verse of Surah Al- 


Bagarah {cl,iud! Jgaiu}. Historically, there's no solid evidence to support 
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the claim that for about eighteen months following the Hijra, Muslims 
turned towards the Temple of Solomon or Jerusalem instead of the 
Kaaba when praying. The accounts detailing the shifts in qiblah from 
the Kaaba to Jerusalem and then back to the Kaaba also present 
historical inconsistencies. This prompts the question of why, upon 
reaching Medina, Prophet Muhammad opted for Jerusalem over Mecca 
in this sequence. The Quran does not provide any guidance on this 
change, so if we assume this decision came through hidden revelation, it 
contradicts the Prophet's humble approach to worship. It suggests that 
he wouldn't insist on changing divine intentions based on personal 
desires or requests. If anyone scrutinizes the assumed verses on the 
Qiblah without extra scriptural information, it becomes clear that these 
verses actually speak to a separate community distinct from the People 
of the Book, who follow a different Qiblah. "And even if you brought 
every sign to those who were given the Scripture, they would not 
follow your Qiblah, nor are you a follower of their Qiblah, nor will they 
be followers of each other's Qiblah" (Al-Baqarah: 145) plainly states that 
all your arguments cannot convince the People of the Book to accept 
your Qiblah, nor can you accept theirs, as they themselves do not accept 
each other's Qiblah. After receiving divine revelation, if the Messenger 
of the Time chooses to follow the customs of previous nations, a stern 
warning is given: "{And if you were to follow their desires after the 
knowledge that has come to you, then you would certainly be among 
the wrongdoers}" (Al-Baqarah: 145). 

In conclusion, the verse we identify as the Qiblah verse, when 
examined through the lens of the Quran alone, reveals a narrative of the 
psychological and spiritual turmoil that followed the migration. Mecca, 
anchored by the Kaaba, the Sacred House of God, remains the ultimate 
arbiter of truth and falsehood. The Arabs understood that if 
Muhammad truly was a prophet, victory would inevitably find him near 


the Haram of the Kaaba. However, the migration event became a 
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pretext for adversaries to assert that this rightful prophet had been 
stripped of both his Qiblah and the promise of triumph. In these verses, 
the Messenger finds solace in knowing that Allah is aware of the 
distance he feels from the Sacred Mosque. The assurance comes that 
soon, his Qiblah will be restored to him. The world witnesses the 
fulfillment of Allah's promise in truth. 

The study of the Quran, influenced by insights from Jewish sources, 
intricately weaves together verses with narratives and historical contexts, 
making it challenging to decipher their original meanings. It 
acknowledges the once esteemed status of the Jews before the emergence 
of the Muslim community, linked to their divine role. Any deviation 
from this path was met with inevitable disgrace, a recurring theme in 
Quranic texts. When nations with storied pasts face uncertain futures, 
they often cling to former glory rather than confront present realities, a 
daunting task indeed. The Quran reminds us of the greatness once 
attributed to the Jews, but as Muslims now succeeding them, we need 
not be daunted by their former stature or measure ourselves against it. 

Those skilled in tampering with God's words, as warned in the 
Quran, overstep their authority when they "write the Book with their 
own hands." It is not their role to guide us in understanding revelation. 
Conversely, there is a risk that interpretive methods of once-chosen 
communities, now marginalized, might lead us astray. We risk 
becoming captivated by ideas far from the true purpose of revelation, 
rooted not in God's Book but in writings marked by divine displeasure. 
Instead of viewing divine revelation through the lens of marginalized 
communities, we should approach it from the perspective of the 
community currently entrusted. This shift demands a critical stance in 
interpretative traditions, recognizing sacred histories as sources of 


wisdom rather than rigid mandates for today and tomorrow. 
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' The Quranic verse is as follows: 

Ce cL be aS (oot Wg aed ST b> 9 Goo 51 G9 YI] ul aK! of A OB Las" 

Translation: 

"It is not for any human that Allah should speak to him except by 
revelation or from behind a partition or that He sends a messenger to 
reveal, by His permission, what He wills. Indeed, He is Most Wise, All- 
Knowing." (Surah Ash-Shura, 42:51) 

Hafiz Ibn Hajar mentioned in "Fath al-Bari," referencing Allama 
Haleemi, that revelation descended upon Prophet Muhammad through 
forty different ways. (cited in Fath al-Bari, vol. 1) 

> Bukhari narrates from Aisha: 

J Uae Gb ig UB La Ae Sceg 185 Se ptesld le S81 945 yall aliadic Ube gst Gis!" 
"Ups ls ld pois bs Ut 

"Sometimes the revelation comes to me like the ringing of a bell, and 
that is the hardest for me. When it departs from me, I remember what it 
said. And sometimes the angel appears to me in the form of a man who 
speaks to me, and I understand what he says." 

In yet another hadith, Aisha is reported to have said: 

Ue adi Ae Sig aie areas oy Sill aSall 3 pall aide Opts aad Aly 

"I saw the revelation coming down upon him on an intensely cold day, 
and when it departed from him, his forehead would drip with sweat." (Fath 
al-Bari, Commentary on Sahih al-Bukhari, Vol. 1, p. 26, Hadith No. 3) 

* As mentioned in the hadith, the Prophet (peace be upon him) said, 
"The Holy Spirit assured me in my heart that no one will pass away until 
they have completed their allotted sustenance. Therefore, fear Allah and 
adopt a righteous approach in seeking sustenance.' (Translated from Urdu, 
Daeiratul Ma'arif, under 'Wahi', p. 615) 
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> It is also reported in Musnad Ahmad that Abdullah bin Umar said: 'T 
asked the Prophet (peace be upon him) whether he feels the descent of 
revelation. He replied, 'I hear a ringing sound, and at that moment, I 
become silent. Whenever revelation comes, it feels as if my soul is being 
taken away. 

° Khatabi described this ringing sound as being an incomprehensible 
voice. 

Jalal al-Din Suyuti, Al-Itqan fi 'Ulum al-Quran, Urdu translation, Part 
1, Delhi 1999, p. 117 

7 Umar is attributed with saying that when revelation descended upon 
the Prophet (peace be upon him), a buzzing sound similar to the buzzing of 
bees near his luminous face could be heard. 

(Al-Fath al-Rabbani (Musnad Ahmad), citing Hazrat Abdullah bin 
Amr, Cairo 1375 AH, Vol. 20, p. 211) 

8 Narrated by Ubada bin Samit: When revelation descended upon the 
Messenger of Allah (peace be upon him), he would feel an extraordinary 
weight upon himself, causing his complexion to change. (Sahih Muslim, 
Book 4, Hadith 1248) 

* Narrated by Abu Huraira: I heard the Messenger of Allah (peace be 
upon him) saying, "Prophethood has not left anything except glad tidings." 
They asked, "What are the glad tidings?" He said, "Good dreams." 
ale itl he al Jpeey ree JL Bye al oe) 91:5 Gude cola Gb L3sII GES esl 
Corti ELSI eid (ArT Lead LS IN" SLE Ss) Ad Log slg MSL ak} Bgl oy0 Say ol” yds pleeg 

ye 612% Syed! eee 

'0 "The dream of a believer is one part of forty-six parts of 
prophethood." 

“Bg1cll (ye be je Caaagly dies Gye 5 Crap! Lig)” 
(TAR Ge VY Gye eurese gpd GyL! ard) 

"OY Ga Ve Glee! eerie cpdy Goll! xis) cdglegall oad GUS TTY lead Uilad GLa 

(WAAR Gat 
“poe Alb tol Bol 9K OLE Ogitzee Goll alll (ye SLE Lad GS 44” 


In yet another hadith we read: 
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wee Bal FOS: Gd co Lal 1559s G1 AE G0 Op Shey atl el Ge Ge SLE ON Goud OS 4H” 
hoes 32 

'2 For instance, look at Ibn Arabi's Futuhat al-Makkiyah, Volume 2. 

'S For details, see Muhammed Husayn Haykal's The Life of 
Muhammed, translated by Isma'il Raji Al Farugi, USA, 1976, pages 73-75. 

‘4 Surah Ibrahim, Surah Ad-Dukhan, Surah Saba, Surah Anfal 

'S Surah Ya-Sin, Surah As-Saffat 

‘© Quran 2: 62, 22:81 

'7 Al-Itqan Urdu Vol. 1, p. 117. 

'8 Op. cit., p.114. 

'? See: Imam Juwaini as quoted in Itqan, p. 115 

20 soll Lgptas QUAN Gling ell GES bs Eads Gal aid Ws Je GEA da Ghyi gt> 
593525 aida 

*! Orientalists have greatly exploited these fabricated narratives. Please 
see: D.S. Margoliot, Mohammad and the Rise of Islam (London: 1927), 
p.218. 

*? Sahih Bukhari, Vol. 6, pp. 12-11. 

# Al-Itqan, Vol. 1, p. 89, cited reference. 

* Thid. 

°° Op. cit., p.90 

© Ibid. 

*7 In discussing the compilation of the Quran, Bukhari vividly recounts 
the Battle of Yamamah, where numerous Quran reciters, or Qurra’, 
reportedly met their fate. This tale resonates across Bukhari's narrative in 
three distinct realms: first, within the chapter dedicated to the Quran's 
compilation; secondly, interwoven into the fabric of Tafsir, the art of 
Quranic exegesis; and thirdly, within the Book of Judgments. Intertwined 
with glimpses in sections detailing the Prophetic Biography and the tenets 
of Monotheism, this saga assumes a pivotal role. 

Beyond Bukhari's meticulous accounts, other revered collections of 
hadith, such as Tirmidhi, Abu Dawood, and the compendiums of the six 


major compilers, also echo echoes of this monumental event. Yet, Bukhari's 
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steadfast mention lends an aura of certainty that the Quran was initially 
compiled during Abu Bakr's caliphate. Thus, our primary focus gravitates 
toward these three narratives enshrined in Bukhari. 
a). 
Oe yO! Sled Oy tee Ge ol oy! Lae tee Os pale! Ge «aclen! G2 gage Lit 
Se gol JB cose Gla gy poe 151o ole! al ade 5S) gil dl} Leay! sls cic alll gay Cub 
pte Gl ghd! Gly GLAM eld doled pgs peteol a8 Laall o) SLbd «Gibl joo Uf dic alll gs, 
Ligh Jaas ES : port Odd Gl All aor pol ol Sy! ily Gh all Gs BS Gadd Gblolh ela Seal 
all cp Go Gaoly poe djs eld ond ally Mia yoo SUS plug dle all bo ail Jgusy dled ol 
cuS 8g tlags Y fale GLA Joy thi) Ss gal SLB 5 JUS "poe sly Gil US 3B cuhyy HU tie 
Le Sleall 0 ae Jai gals 9} alld cdaseld Lal aiid plug ule ait! bo ait! Uguot poll aS 
dyle alll ue ill Jguey dads ol Lid glad aS ould <Glall aoe Ge dy ipa! Los le Jail of 
589 Ss gl tis I coh GAN Gti all Cd Go Gaal GS gil dhe old US ally pa :JL5 Slug 
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(EAV9 a> V9E90 Go Ag GL etd  pendill GUS) “45S Lil gf dass 
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The widespread acceptance today that the Quran was compiled during 
Abu Bakr's caliphate owes much to Bukhari's narrations. Hence, it's 
essential to critically scrutinize these accounts to grasp this matter fully. 

Before we dissect the textual contradictions present in these three 
narratives that we've intentionally detailed, it's fitting to explore the 
cultural backdrop that emerges from the social tensions depicted in these 
accounts. 

Before delving into the textual inconsistencies detailed in these 
narratives, it is important to set the cultural backdrop they create. These 
accounts portray the Prophet's era emphasizing the absence of writing and 
reading tools and the scarcity of literate individuals. Found in less credible 
books, these narratives collectively depict Medina during that time as a 
society largely unfamiliar with writing and reading tools, where materials 
like pens and parchment were extremely limited. According to these 
accounts, even for a book as revered as the Quran, recited day and night in 


the Prophet's Mosque, the means for writing and reading were scarce. 
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Reading and reciting it was considered a rewarding act, and its 
magnificence is celebrated in verses like "Had We sent down this Quran 
upon a mountain, you would have seen it humbled and splitting from fear 
of Allah." Despite being the last divine revelation, writing materials were 
not readily available. Thus, scraps of wood, bones, and similar items, on 
which pages of the Quran were haphazardly recorded, were found in 
various homes, awaiting compilation into an orderly book form by Zaid bin 
Thabit. Moreover, it seems peculiar that a document as significant as the 
Quran would rely on two human witnesses in its compilation process. 
According to these accounts, any verse brought forth with two witnesses 
found its way into the final book. The story of Umar's inability to establish 
his possession of the stoning verse due to lack of a second witness adds to 
the intrigue. This narrative raises questions about its credibility. 

From our perspective, those who grasp even a fraction of the Quran's 
pivotal role in the cultural milieu of the Prophet's Medina will appreciate 
its profound significance. Witnessing firsthand the meticulous care taken 
to preserve the divine order of Quranic verses, its magnificence, and the 
encouragement for believers to recite it, particularly during late hours, 
makes it challenging to accept the idea that it was compiled during Abu 
Bakr's era from scattered pieces of wood, bones, and scraps. Verses 
describing the Quran as the "Protected Book inscribed in scrolls," coupled 
with divine promises like "We have sent down the Quran and We will 
surely guard it," and those depicting the Prophet reciting "pure scriptures," 
underscore the sanctity and divine preservation of the Quranic text. 
Therefore, believing in its compilation during Abu Bakr's era from such 
disparate materials seems implausible. 

The first thing to understand is that the society during the era of the 
Prophet had advanced in terms of writing and literature, both in Makkah 
and Madinah. There was a refined taste for literature and poetry, which 
was widely appreciated during the pre-Islamic era, and historical details 
exist about the seven suspended poems on the walls of the Kaaba. The 


traditions recorded in the Hadith literature also provide ample evidence of 
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writing being common during the Prophet's era. For example, in the accounts 
of Umar's acceptance of Islam, a pivotal role is attributed to written documents 
of revelation, which his sister and sister-in-law hid in his house after their 
conversion. Upon reading these documents, it is said that Islam's truth 
deeply resonated with Umar. While I personally do not consider this event 
reliable, it is frequently cited in reputable books that narrate the story of 
the compilation of the Quran during the era of Abu Bakr. 

In the context of the Quran, the Prophet Muhammad's general 
guidance was that reciting it from written pages yields twice the reward 
compared to reciting it from memory: " § 4i\,49 4,9 Lal) aval! ne 9 Ue yl 8/55 
a=yo All SIS le chai nal!" The directive not to take the Quran into 
enemy territory sparked debate among jurists as we have a hadith saying: 
"gall Loyd} oball sla ol gd B atl Jguey wo!” In Sahih Bukhari, Zaid bin Thabit 
recounts how he compiled the Quran from scattered pieces of parchment 
while in the presence of the Prophet Muhammad: " y/,a!! Wags 3 il guy wre LS 
¢l4Jl ge”. This era also saw the rise of skilled calligraphers dedicated to 


transcribing the Quran day and night. When questioned about receiving 
payment for this work, the Prophet replied, "The best of what you take is 
the Book of Allah," affirming the legitimacy and worthiness of this 
profession: "YL ai! GUS Lei ale isl b Goi". This hadith is also documented 
in Sahih Bukhari. 

Before the rise of Islam, reading and writing were widespread in pre- 
Islamic societies. Medina and its surroundings were inhabited by People of 
the Book, who prided themselves on their knowledge of divine scriptures. 
However, with the advent of Islam and its foundational command "\_3! 
(Read)," the pursuit of knowledge underwent a_ revolutionary 
transformation. Educating the children of Medina through the ransom of 
captives from the Battle of Badr underscored the newfound importance of 
literacy in the emerging Islamic community. Zaid bin Thabit, noted in 


Sahih Bukhari as the most skilled among the scribes of revelations, 
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exemplifies this intellectual movement. He was instructed by the Prophet 
to learn Syriac and facilitated correspondence with the People of the Book. 

In our perspective, the tale of how the Quran was compiled appears to 
be a much later fabrication that contradicts the details provided by its 
original authors. Initially, if we agree that after the Battle of Yamama, 
Umar became anxious about the Quran's potential loss, as recounted in 
some narratives like "Itqan,” when he inquired about a specific verse and 
discovered that those who knew it had perished in the battle, he was deeply 
unsettled. He advised Abu Bakr that delaying the compilation of the Quran 
posed a risk of losing a substantial part of it. 

This whole incident, along with the similar stories spun around it, just 
doesn't add up. If Umar had truly spearheaded the effort to compile the 
Quran, then Abu Bakr, as the Caliph of that era, should rightfully be hailed 
as the compiler. But no, the storytellers unanimously hand that title to 
Uthman. What did Uthman do? He merely instructed the preparation of 
additional copies from the manuscript that Zaid had already put together. 
It's baffling—how can we glorify the mere duplicators with the title of 
‘compiler’ while completely overlooking the monumental contributions of 
those who actually initiated and crafted the original manuscript? 

In Kitabul Ahkam, we read about Khuzaimah or Abu Khuzaimah 
discovering two verses of Surah Tawbah. Other narrations claim that 
Umar, using his own judgment, decided to place these verses at the end of 
Surah Tawbah. He reportedly said that if there had been three verses, they 
would have made a separate surah, but since there were only two, they 
should be tacked onto the end of an existing one. However, these same 


narrations also state "lzygu 3 Lgdalls," which means Zaid bin Thabit knew 


exactly where these verses belonged and placed them in their rightful spot. 
Some narrations don’t even mention this key detail. Furthermore, one 
narration talks about the absence of a single verse from Surah Tawbah, 
while another mentions two missing verses. Given that Zaid bin Thabit 
knew the correct placement of these verses, putting the blame on Umar for 


deciding their position is a glaring inconsistency. This contradiction 
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renders the narration unreliable according to the strict rules of hadith 
authentication. 

The crux of the matter is that this story falls under the category of 
"hearsay" (Khabar Ahad) in hadith terminology, with some of its narrators 
being highly obscure and unreliable. The tale of how Zaid bin Thabit 
relayed the Quranic verses to Ubayy bin Ka’b, and then to Zuhri, spans a 
century, yet we are supposed to accept this pivotal moment in Islamic 
history solely based on the accounts of these three individuals. If indeed the 
Quran had been compiled during Abu Bakr's era, it would have been a 
cornerstone event, essential knowledge for all. It's hard to fathom that such 
a crucial moment would rely exclusively on the transmission of these three 
narrators over such a vast timeframe. Moreover, the chain of transmission 
involving them raises doubts: Zaid bin Thabit died in 48 AH, while Ubayy 
bin Ka’'b is said to have been born in 50 AH, which presents a glaring 
chronological inconsistency. This seems detached from historical 
plausibility. Furthermore, it's perplexing why Zaid bin Thabit alone was 
entrusted with this monumental task during Abu Bakr's time, given the 
presence of other capable and experienced scribes of revelation in Medina. 
Zaid bin Thabit, who learned writing from the captives of Badr, definitely 
had an emerging talent. But why was he singled out for the monumental 
task of compiling the Quran when Medina boasted many experienced 
scribes of revelation? Historical records reveal Medina's array of esteemed 
companions entrusted with transcribing revelations repeatedly, surpassing 
Zaid bin Thabit in fame. Ibn Saad, Tabari, and other sources list these 
prominent figures, including Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, Ali, Ubayy bin 
Ka'b, Abdullah bin Abi Sarh, Zubair bin Al-Awwam, Khalid bin Said bin 
Al-Aas, Aban bin Said bin Al-Aas, Hanzala bin Rabia, Mu'ayqib bin Abi 
Fatimah, Abdullah bin Arqam Al-Zuhri, Sharhabeel bin Hasanah, Abdullah 
bin Rawaha, Amir bin Fuhayrah, Amar bin Al-Aas, Thabit bin Qais bin 
Shamas, Mugheerah bin Shu'bah, Khalid bin Walid, Muawiyah bin Abi 
Sufyan, and Zaid bin Thabit. (Zad al-Ma'ad by Ibn al-Qayyim, Matba'ah 
Maymaniyyah, Misr, p. 30) 
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Furthermore, it's worth noting that compiling the Quran stood as the most 
pivotal and esteemed achievement in Zaid bin Thabit's life. Yet, why do we 
hear of this crucial event solely through Ubayy bin Ka'b, whose life 
spanned just over two years beyond Zaid's passing? This significant 
information reaches us solely through Shihab Zuhri, who, through his 
disciples, embeds this monumental revelation into our collective 
understanding. As noted elsewhere, the list of Yamamah martyrs found in 
Ibn Athir and other historical texts fails to mention any other renowned 
reciter besides Salim Maula Abi Hudhayfah. Thus, there's no basis for 
suspicion that this incident would have caused Umar to fear the loss of the 
Quran. 

This narrative gains prominence within the Islamic world a century 
after the Hijrah. It originates from narrations associated with Shihab Zuhri 
or those mistakenly attributed to him. What's notable is that in Hadith 
literature, accounts that provoke disagreements among the revered 
Companions regarding the caliphate or portray the Prophet's Companions 
unfavorably are exclusively transmitted through Shihab Zuhri, thus casting 
doubt on their reliability. For a scholarly examination of the technicalities 
surrounding the narrators in Bukhari's Hadiths, Mufti Abdul Tayyab 
Rahmani's "History of the Quran" and Allama Tamanna Imadi's "Jama-ul- 
Quran" present compelling evidence. Imadi's expertise in rijal science, the 
study of the chain of narrators, adds particular weight to this discussion. 

*8 See "Kanz al-Ummal", Volume 1, page 282. 

*” See "Sunan Ibn Majah", Book of Breastfeeding of Adults. 

°° For scholarly discussions on the subject, see Tamanna Imadi, "Jama- 
ul-Quran", Karachi 1994. 

*! Tbn Kathir had some kind words for Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, suggesting 
he might have reconsidered his stance on excluding the last two short 
chapters from the Quranic canon and aligned with the consensus on two 
well-known chapters. Yet, there's no proof to back this up, prompting 
Abdullah ibn Mas'ud to backtrack. Among contemporary interpreters, Abu 
al-A'la Maududi used this fabricated tradition to highlight 
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misunderstandings among the revered Companions, thus inviting 
criticism. Personally, accusing someone as esteemed as Abdullah ibn 
Mas'ud was a bitter pill, especially if he questioned or criticized unreliable 
transmitters. However, the tradition of one lamp illuminating another 
persists in scholarly literature, generally hindering new interpretations 
from shedding fresh light on Quranic insights. Maududi's exhaustive 
discussion on the Mawuzatain, the last two chapters of the Quran, written 
at the pinnacle of his thirty-year Quranic studies career, doesn't offer any 
groundbreaking revelations beyond traditional understandings. 

Firstly, the tales from hadith literature that suggest Prophet 
Muhammad (peace be upon him) was affected by magic have been accepted 
without question by Abu al-A'la Maududi, lacking critical scrutiny. 
However, even by the rigorous standards of hadith analysis—checking the 
chain of narrators and approaching it with reason—these unverified stories 
cannot be deemed reliable. Accusing the Prophet of being under the 
influence of magic is a serious charge. Moreover, suggesting that he 
remained affected for six months to a year, and then, as Maududi describes 
it, "completely freed himself as if he had been tied up and then untied,” not 
only challenges the core of prophethood but also raises doubts about the 
Prophet's character itself. 

The Quranic evidence points to the chapters known as the Mawuzatain 
being revealed during the Meccan period. These chapters contain succinct 
verses that beautifully articulate various aspects of monotheism and divine 
attributes. Conversely, the narrative alleging that the Prophet was affected 
by a magical spell, as narrated in the incident of 7 AH, is depicted as 
originating in Medina according to these sources. 

To resolve this contradiction, Abu al-A'la Maududi, like traditional 
exegetes, employed analogical reasoning. He suggested that these shorter 
surahs might have been revealed twice, once in Mecca and later in Medina. 
However, the practical application—such as the verses of blowing—was 
revealed to the Prophet only in Medina after the incident of magic. In 


contemplating the revelation that was initially textual but later detailed in 
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its application against magical spells, serious doubts arise about the very 
essence of revelation and the authority of prophethood. One wonders, 
what kind of messenger, despite the Quranic verses about blowing, lacks 
the understanding to apply them effectively and derive their intended 
benefits? These narratives, as presented by God, fundamentally challenge 
the concept of prophethood and its divine guidance. 

Abu al-Ala Maududi, much like traditional commentators, includes all 
these narratives in his interpretation of the Mawuzatain, collectively 
clouding the true message of revelation. The Quran's call to monotheism 
thus transforms into a quasi-magical ritual. Maududi extends the reach of 
the blowing verses not only to the Quran but also to the Torah and the 
Gospel, suggesting, "It's clear that the people of the Book, upon reading the 
Torah or the Gospel, could also invoke the blowing." Maududi cites a tale 
from Abu Saeed Khudri advocating for accepting monetary payment for 
reciting sacred verses. In this account, the Prophet dispatched companions 
to settle among an Arab tribe. Initially rebuffed, the tribe later sought aid 
when their leader was stung by a scorpion. Abu Saeed agreed to heal him 
on the condition of receiving a herd of goats as compensation. As the story 
goes, Abu Saeed recited Surah Al-Fatiha, and the poison's effects abated. 
When questioned about accepting payment for his actions, the Prophet 
chuckled and remarked, "Take the goats and set aside a share for me." We 
perceive such narratives as crafted to cast suspicion on the Prophet's 
integrity. 

Casting doubt on the Prophet's character, regardless of their origin, 
such narratives cannot be deemed reliable. To attribute to the Prophet the 
statement, ali! LS i>! 4gle ais! Lb gl gl "you are most deserving of reward 
for what you have recited from the Book of God," turns religion into a 
form of commerce. This has created a situation where interpretive 
commentaries, brimming with unreliable and often contradictory stories, 
have trapped their proponents in a tangled web. Every effort to escape this 


interpretive siege seems only to ensnare them further. 
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3? Please see Bukhari before Kitab Fadhael Al-Quran. Similar narrations 
about Ubayy bin Ka'b and Abdullah bin Mas'ud are also found in Ibn 
Kathir's Tafsir and Musnad Ahmad. 

33 Tbn Mardwiyah, Kanz al-Ummal, vol. 1, p. 178 

** Tirmidhi, Vol. 2, p. 117, Abu Dawood, Vol. 2, p. 199 

°° See Kanz al-Ummal, p. 279, referencing Nasai and Kitab al-Masahif 
Ibn Abi Dawood and Mustadrak Hakim, etc. 

3° Kanz al-Ummal, Vol. 1, p. 178 

*” Tirmidhi, Vol. 2, p. 117, Muslim 1, p. 274 

88 We als” JUS Lage ail gy Golke Gul Ge ape GE Clyde Le dare fy dill Lye ght 
cl cle Sale Gad} Gps 4d Iystls pela ALAM GIS Lele AabLel! G Lilgal jLall 939 dimes 
- ole Sn! L13 el pueda BS) coe Head ly” 

(Sgasll GUS Y.0. Cade TTA Gof ¢ Gylzeal Cpdiy Goll! aia) 

3° Tumna Imadi, Jami’ al-Quran, p. 92, 

“° Al-Itqan, vol. 1, p. 132 

In the debate over cutting off the right hand of a thief, scholars have 
debated based on a narration attributed to Abdullah ibn Mas'ud, where the 
Verse {loauz! Igalsdld 48Ludlg GLuSlg} (And the male and female thief, cut off 


their hands) has been misinterpreted as "Lgils!”, meaning ‘their right 


hands'. This misreading has profoundly shaped our interpretations and 
legal understanding. Similarly, another variant reading attributed to Sa'd 
ibn Waqas -- (Sls al ge as! ol ¢! ag -- has significantly influenced our 
comprehension of inheritance laws. Some scholars have boldly suggested 
that these unconventional readings, often termed as rare readings, might 
provide deeper insights into the meanings of the Qur'an than the actual 
verses themselves. Sometimes, these assumed readings have also been seen 
as beneficial in elevating the dignity of scholars. For example, a reading 


attributed to Umar ibn Abdul Aziz {elolall ooke co ail iz, Lil} ("Only those 


who fear Allah among His servants are the knowledgeable") was 


interpreted by Zarkashi as an act of respect and honor rather than fear: («| 


F94y0 and Liguuio elelatl). According to Zarkashi (Al-Burhan, Vol. 1, p. 377), 
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whenever such readings are transmitted from the senior companions, they 
are preferred in all circumstances, as they assist in understanding the 
deeper meaning of the Quran. 
“! Kanz al-Ummal, narrated by Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri, Refer to Imadi, 
Jami al-Quran, p. 102, 
“ Bukhari, narrated by Shihab al-Zuhri, under the commentary of 
Surah al-Bagarah. 
‘8 Tirmidhi, Vol. 2, p. 137, Refer to Imadi, Jami al-Quran, p. 37, 
“* Bukhari, narrated by Shihab al-Zuhri, also on p. 49. 
* Kanz al-Ummal, Vol. 1, p. 280, also on p. 101. 
“© Tirmidhi, Hadith of al-Zuhri, also on p. 37. 
“’ Itqan, Vol. 1, p. 165 
‘8 Tirmidhi, Jami al-Quran, p. 99 
° Ibn Abi Dawood, Ibn Asakir, Refer to Imadi, Jami al-Quran, p. 101. 

°° Tbn Hajar, Fath al-Bari, Chapter on Jami al-Quran. 

5! Kanz al-Ummal, referenced by Ibn Abi Dawood and Ibn al-Anbari, 
Refer to Imadi, Jami al-Quran, pp.105-6. 


>? Narration by Aisha, Muslim Kitab al-Rida and also in al-Nasai. 

°? In the dusty tomes of tafsir and seerah, it’s a well-worn narrative that 
the Prophet Muhammad couldn't read or write. Strip him of pens and 
paper, and all that remains for conveying the Quran is an oral tradition— 
fragile, fallible human memory, subject to the inevitable slips of 
forgetfulness. To consign divine revelation to such precarious means seems 
unthinkable. 

Claiming that the Prophet, the ultimate teacher of humanity, was 
illiterate is more than an affront to his dignity—it’s a direct clash with the 
Quranic image that repeatedly shows him engaging with written text. How 
can we reconcile this with verses like: "You were not able to recite any 
scripture before it, nor could you write with your right hand." (Al- 
Ankabut: 48) This clearly tells us that before prophethood, he didn’t read, 
and he didn’t write with his right hand. To suggest otherwise is to 
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misrepresent both the man and the message, undermining the profound 
literacy that the Quran attributes to its own messenger. 
The whole misconception about the Prophet Muhammad being 


illiterate is born out of a gross misinterpretation of the word "zi" (Ummi). 


Scholars and commentators have lazily translated it to mean "illiterate," but 
that's far from the truth. The Quran uses "Um" in several places to refer to 
"Umm al-Qura," the Mother of Cities, which is Mecca. 

Take this for instance: the Quran says that the Jews are untrustworthy 


and don't return deposits, and about the Meccan polytheists, it states: { au 


utes Cornel 9 Ligh} (Al-Imran: 75). And then there's Surah Jumu'ah, which 


SAYS: {ASa3ly GUSH ppalesy epSjzg Aslel aple gly ago You Chel G tear Gill ga} (Al- 
Jumu'ah: 2). "He it is Who has sent among the unlettered ones a messenger 
from among themselves, who recites to them His verses and purifies them, 
and teaches them the Book and Wisdom." 

If the Prophet were illiterate, how on earth could he be reciting verses 
to the Meccans? It's clear as day that "Ummi" here means the people of 
Mecca, not illiteracy. The idea that the Prophet couldn't read or write isn’t 
just an insult to his remarkable intellect, but also flies in the face of the 
Quranic depiction of him as someone who recites and teaches the sacred 
text. In another passage, there's this directive: { Cals BSH Igfoh Cull ids 


S070 €F 
\\ 


Scripture and the Meccans: 'Have you submitted yourselves to Islam?" 


}(Al-Imran: 20), which translates to "Say to those who were given the 


Here, grouping the Meccans with the People of the Book suggests that, 
apart from themselves, the People of the Book referred to others— 
specifically Arabs, and notably the descendants of Ishmael—as Ummi. This 
doesn't denote illiteracy but rather signifies that these individuals aren't 
seen as carriers of divine scripture. Historically, it illustrates that the People 
of the Book viewed themselves as more esteemed and honorable in terms 
of divine scripture compared to the Arab idolaters. Hence, another 
interpretation of Ummi could be those lacking the cultural and religious 


heritage associated with any divine scripture. 
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It's remarkable how, in discussing such a teacher of humanity, whose 
literacy is affirmed by the Quran itself, our scholars have misinterpreted 


"Ummi" with a negative twist. In verses like { iN) 463! (gil Jgwyll Ogecty gull 
uesWly Blygill 9 auc LgiSe diguees} (AL-A'raft 157) and { gill ed! gill Aly soyg ails Igiol 
Asay UL; ¢093} (AI-A'raf: 158), where the Prophet's honor and reverence are 


explicitly mentioned as "Al-Nabi Al-Ummi," translators and commentators 
have misunderstood "Ummi." They've wrongly labeled it as illiteracy when, 
in truth, it signifies a badge of distinction and respect. As they began to 
believe that Muhammad was "Ummi," meaning unlettered, becoming 
illiterate and uneducated became a source of pride among certain sects of 
Sufi Muslims. However, historical accounts, such as the education of 
Medina's children by prisoners of war from the Battle of Badr, clearly 
demonstrate how highly the Prophet of Islam valued literacy among his 
followers. Despite this evidence, those who insisted on interpreting 
"Ummi" as uneducated found it convenient to believe that sacrificing 
oneself for the Prophet meant embracing his state of being unlettered, 
equating it with spiritual enlightenment. From our perspective, portraying 
the Prophet as "Ummi," meaning unlettered, is a product of this misguided 
interpretative tradition. 

If the term "Al-Nabi Al-Ummi" or the Meccan Prophet was taken to 
mean "unlettered prophet," it finds support in narrations like the one 
authenticated by Bukhari on the authority of Aswad bin Qais Al-Nakhei. 
He attributes from the Prophet: 8 yo ge) |iSag IiSe pill cence Vy ISG Y Agel ol bi} 
OBIE Byag cca pthes das, 

"We are a nation that is unlettered, we neither write nor calculate. The 
month is like this and like that. Your month was once twenty-nine days 
and once thirty." (He ® pointed out with his ten fingers three times.) 

From this hadith emerges a portrayal of Prophet Muhammad * as part 
of a community perceived as ignorant and uneducated, lacking knowledge 
of arithmetic, reading, and writing. It underscores their practice of 


counting days using fingers, reinforcing the image of a people considered 
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unlearned compared to others. This narrative effectively presents the 
Prophet as "Ummi," highlighting his status as unlettered. 

Firstly, this hadith comes through a figure who is highly controversial 
and viewed in historical texts as contentious rather than reliable. It's said 
that Aswad bin Qais was among the leaders who came from Kufa to join 
the rebellion against Hazrat Usman. This is the context of the narrator of 
this hadith. 

Regarding the claim that Muhammad, the Messenger of Allah, and his 
community were generally regarded as uneducated and illiterate, this 
notion lacks support in both history and the Quran. On one hand, the 
mentioned hadith suggests that the Prophet “ was not familiar with 
counting up to 29 or 30 and that his entire community, the Banu Ismail, 
used their fingers for counting days. On the other hand, the Quran contains 
numerous precise numerical references, such as halves, thirds, quarters, 
eighths, and more, clearly indicating not only the Prophet's but also his 
community's familiarity with such numerical concepts. How could a 
Prophet, who supposedly lacked even basic counting skills, fulfill the 
educational role of teaching complex numerical concepts? As for the 
literacy of the Quraysh, their exquisite appreciation for poetry and 
literature is widely acknowledged, alongside their skill in writing. The 
display of the seven suspended poems at the Kaaba, the education provided 
to Medina's children in exchange for the captives of Badr, the Quranic 
directive to document financial transactions clearly among the Muslim 
community, and the written treaty, the Meesaq Medina, between Jews and 
Muslims in Medina are numerous instances that disprove any notion 
associating "Ummi" with being unlettered. 

4 See Itqan (Urdu), Vol. 1, p. 163, Narrated by Ibn Abbas, referenced in 
Musnad Ahmad, Abu Dawood, Tirmidhi, Nasai, Ibn Hibban, and Hakim. 

°° Also see Vol. 1, p. 165. 

°° See Kanz al-Ummal, Vol. 1, p. 280. 

*” See Kitab al-Tibyan, Quoted in Muhammad Ajmal Khan, Tarteel 
Nazool Quran Kareem, Hyderabad 1941, p. 8. 
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°8 It is reported that Abdullah bin Masood's Quran was arranged 
differently from Uthman's Quran. According to some accounts, Surah An- 
Nisa was placed before Al-Imran. (Atqan, Vol. 1, p. 66). Suyuti has 
documented Abdullah bin Masood's complete order based on Ibn Ashta, 
which notably varies from the Uthmani manuscript. 

°° See Kitab al-Tibyan, Quoted in Muhammad Ajmal Khan, p.8 

°° Here is a simplified version of Ibn Taymiyyah's fatwa: 

J Ladd Yalgeth syd! uss O! Lai alll dom dead Gy too! Gull Ai Lal aed SLE dy 
Njdy ALS § LIS 9 coke Und asia B eld jgresd ApeSLilly ASI y AL Leal! G0 cLalall sear Up 
Lal) dissles Ia ple Slate 0} ferrell de Igdlasl Us La LS 3 bea! as les segs 
Aid! oda glsl eee Gl coal! US eile 9 cls! cm die ad OI dle Sued! Jo 89 Gord! Il 
dgually SLM SLL cdg puuds ALS GY SDM orgs Gill arrah! ALS 4 ga Lesl Lelsl ae Gil 
Ae OgBdie 69) Lasd ar Uy Lb! epSLasl 59! clolell B55! gysoge J Slo ne SUS Gla dies SI 
~93l9a9 Ainel gue 

°' Muhammad Ajmal Khan, op. cit., p.9 

°° W/afayat al-A'yan, Vol. 1, p. 125, Cairo 1310 AH 

° It's said that Ibn Ziyad assigned a task to a person of Persian origin, 
directing them to insert the letter "alif" into the Quran where words had 
been omitted. According to Ibn Abi Dawud, this initiative corrected 
approximately two thousand errors in the text. (See Ibn Abi Dawud, Kitab 
al-Masahif) 

64 Tbn Abi Dawud, in his book "Kitab al-Masahif," quotes from Awf bin 
Abi Jamilah that Hajjaj bin Yusuf al-Thaqafi made eleven alterations in the 
Uthmani manuscript of the Quran. 

°° For detailed reference, see Ibn Khallikan's "Wafayat al-A'yan," 
mentioning Hajjaj bin Yusuf, p.24. 

6° Suyuti also includes Hasan al-Basri in this list. For more on this, refer 
to Itqan, Vol. 2, p. 419, 

°7 Al-Burhan, Vol. 1, pp. 250-51. 

68 Umar bin Abdul Aziz once remarked, "If all the communities of the 


prophets were gathered together and faced with their wrongdoers of the 
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time, and we had to confront only Hajjaj, then surely our burden would be 
substantial." 

Source: Shibli Nomani, "Siratun Numan," 1st edition, p. 24, Maktaba 
Burhan, 1956. 

® Quoted in Ibn al-Jazari, "Al-Nashr fi al-Qira'at al-Ashr," Vol.1, p. 32. 

”° Tt is mentioned that Gabriel also included Zaid bin Thabit in the final 
reading. See "Fath al-Bari" translated by Maulana Ashraf Ali Thanvi, 
Introduction, p. 4. Additionally, refer to Itqan, Vol. 1, p. 132. 

7 In his book "Jama al-Quran," Allama Tamanna Imadi extensively 
debates the notion that any single script or writing method can uniformly 
preserve the diverse recitations or variations of the Quran. He cites various 
evidence and examples to support this argument. See Tamanna Imadi, 
"Jama al-Quran," pages 288-290. 

” op. cit., p.283 

For example, Abu al-A'la Maududi argued that the Uthmani 
manuscript, lacking diacritical marks, could potentially encompass all the 
"seven readings” within it. Refer to the "Monthly Tarjuman Al-Quran," 
Volume 52, Issue 3, June 1959, for further details on this perspective. 
Initially, this view was supported by Qazi Abu Bakr Bagilani, as noted in 
"Al-Burhan,” Volume 1, page 224. 

74 Badr al-Din al-Aini, in his book "Umdat al-Qari," Vol. 12, page 258. 

” Tafsir al-Tabari, Volume 1, page 15. 

7° In the Torah, the moment when Moses encountered God on Mount 
Sinai is vividly described: "And all the people perceived the thundering and 
the lightning and the voice of the horn and the mountain smoking." 
(Exodus 20:18) 

The Zohar, exploring this passage, suggests that "divine words were 
etched onto the darkness of the cloud that enveloped the presence of God, 
so that Israel heard them simultaneously as Oral Doctrine and saw them as 
written Doctrine." According to the Zohar, each letter resonated with 
seventy different voices, laying the foundation for interpreting the Torah's 


seventy expressions. 
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This concept resonates with the tradition of saba' ahraf, or the "seven 
readings," which has sparked extensive discussion among our scholars. For 
deeper insights, Leo Schyaya's "The Universal Meaning of the Kabbalah," 
London, 1971, p. 16, provides further exploration into these profound 
themes. 

” The hadith presents a compelling notion: "The First Book descended 
from a single gate, upon a single letter, while the Quran descended from 
seven gates, upon seven letters, guiding on matters of command, 
prohibition, clarification, ambiguity, and analogy." 
ayo! Aap de Gly: danse Ge OL all Sjig doly Be de sels Gb Ge Sys Sot! OLS of 

AVA G0 Ve GLARE YN Ge ele cola! call Slbely dpliiteg @Sreeg alyog Jeg poly p> l5 

78 Al-Burhan, Vol. 1, p. 220. 

” Tafseer Tabari, Vol. 1, p. 10. 

8° In Al-Itqan, Volume 1, page 122, several similar examples are also 
cited. For instance, the supplication b,lau! cy ic &, "Our Lord, separate 


between our journeys" is recited as blau! Gy del 3, "Our Lord, has separated 


between our journeys." This example is from Surah Saba (34:19). 
81 Ty Al-Burhan, vol.1, noted on page 222, Imam Malik was once 


queried about which was correct—'ggsle' (they know) or ‘oglei' (you know). 


He affirmed that both were valid. The chronicler of this discourse observed 
that the faithful held various copies of the Quran, accommodating both 
versions. In a similar vein, the verse {la}4i CaS elball oll bilo} from Al- 
Bagarah: 259 was alternatively vocalized with a ',', thus pronounced ta;4i. 


Ahmad Damiati, It-haf Fudala' al-Bashr fi al-Qira'at 'Arba'a 'Ashr, p.162 
® Al-Itqan, Vol. 1, p. 79 

83 op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 122 

* op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 121 

85 Al-Burhan, Vol. 1, p. 22 

8° Al-Itqan Urdu, Vol. 1, p. 123 

87 op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 122 

88 Al-Burhan, Vol. 1, p. 336 
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%° The widespread acceptance of the hadith about the "seven readings" 
might just be a monumental misconception, spurred on by an episode 
recorded for the first time by Abu Ya'la al-Mawsili in "Al-Musnad al- 
Kabir." As the story has been told and retold, it took on the sheen of 
undisputed truth. The tale unfolds with Caliph Uthman, standing in the 
pulpit of Masjid al-Nabawi during a sermon, dramatically swearing anyone 
who directly heard this hadith from the Prophet to stand up. Reportedly, 
the response was overwhelming—a throng of companions stood, so 
numerous they defied counting. Uthman himself then proclaimed he too 
had heard these words from the Prophet. This mass demonstration might 
superficially suggest rock-solid validation of the hadith's authenticity and 
its widespread acknowledgment. Yet, if you peel back the layers of this 
narrative, what emerges is a carefully orchestrated spectacle, a 
manufactured consensus rather than genuine attestations of a continuously 
upheld tradition. 

The story first surfaces in the writings of a third-century writer—no 
trace of it in the weightier, more venerable history books. Not even the 
authors of the Sahih mention this major event, though they have recorded 
the hadith elsewhere. Why would they leave out something as pivotal as 
the collective witness of the companions? It makes no sense. The narrative 
doesn't appear until later, echoed in the traditions that recount a sermon by 
Caliph Uthman. There, he spoke on the necessity of ironing out textual 
inconsistencies during the conquest of Armenia, a crucial move that 
ultimately birthed the Uthmani Mushaf, the verified duplicates of the 
master copy. 

The idea that the Quran had already been assembled into its complete 
form under the Prophet Muhammad's watchful guidance, before Uthman's 
time, is something we've solidly established through Quranic texts and 
historical records. But the notion that Uthman gathered the masses to 
confirm the Quran was revealed in seven different modes clashes 
dramatically with other accounts that paint him as a consolidator who 


ironed out discrepancies to unify the Quranic text. How bizarre that the 
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same man blamed for eliminating six of the seven readings would seek 
public validation for all seven. Ali's words stand in sharp contrast to such 
claims, insisting that Uthman’s actions were fully backed by the 
community's leaders: ” (2 YJ Lek! Glad Gill Ladle ails FS! Glote 3 lglgasd 
tere” "Speak only good of Uthman; by Allah, his actions regarding the 


manuscripts were fully endorsed by us" (from Ibn Abi Dawud’s "Kitab al- 
Masahif" and "Fath al-Bari"). This claim effectively undercuts any notion 
that Uthman was trying to limit the Quranic text; rather, it suggests he was 
preserving its breadth under collective guidance. 

Caliph Uthman's alleged sermon about compiling the Quran is fraught 
with historical inaccuracies. For starters, he reportedly mentioned that it 
had been only thirteen years since the Prophet's death—a time marker that 
corresponds not to the Quranic disputes he cited, but to Caliph Umar's 
assassination. Uthman might have spoken of these thirteen years during his 
ascension to caliphate, but trying to connect this timeframe to the 
Armenian conquest, dated by historians between 25 to 30 AH, simply 
doesn’t hold up. This disconnect throws a wrench into the narrative's 
timeline, challenging the sermon's historical validity. Moreover, the critical 
scrutiny of related hadiths further muddies the waters, eroding the trust in 
their supposed widespread acceptance and continuity, revealing a tapestry 
of textual uncertainties rather than the clarity history once promised. 

First off, both accounts of the "seven ahruf" in Bukhari trace back to 
one Shahab Zahri. While his trustworthiness might have eluded the 
authors of the primary six hadith collections, subsequent scrutiny has raised 
serious red flags about his credibility. We've noted previously that a host of 
controversial narratives within the hadith books—like the assembly and 
standardization of the Quran, varying recitations, abrogation issues, the 
incident of slander, discord among the Companions, and the purported 
disputes between Caliph Abu Bakr and Ali—all stem from Zahri. Known 
for his connection to the Banu Zahra, he's often wrongly assumed to be a 
Medinan or Quraishi due to this affiliation, which possibly misled many 


into thinking he was closer to the Prophet's milieu than he actually was, 
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granting his words an undeserved weight in the eyes of some 
traditionalists. 

In "Tahdhib al-Tahdhib," it is clearly stated that Zahri lived in Aila, 
owning property there, and from that location, Abdul Aziz ibn Abdullah 
ibn Abi Salma Al-Majthoon recorded hadiths. The text also highlights 
Zahri's recounting of Abdullah ibn Masood's dissatisfaction for being 
excluded from the Quran compilation committee. He expressed to the 
people of Kufa his belief that he was more deserving of this responsibility 
than Zaid bin Thabit. Additionally, a narration in Tirmidhi reveals that he 
instructed the preservation and concealment of older Quran manuscripts, 
supporting his directive with the verse: { US 395 ei dell ag: Ue Ley Sk Mes ag 
Opals Y ag CuuSls judi} {And whoever conceals (something), he shall come 


with what he concealed on the Day of Resurrection, then every soul shall 
be paid in full what it has earned, and they shall not be dealt with unjustly} 
(Al-Imran: 161). This verse warns against the consequences of concealing 
the Quran, adding a layer of irony to his actions. 

Zuhri isn't just linked with tales that smudge the reputations of the 
companions, but he's also charged with distorting meanings—if we accept 
that these stories genuinely sprang from him. Allama Tamanna Imadi 
points this out in "Jam'a al-Quran," page 239. Zuhri has been held in high 
esteem as one of the early gatherers of hadith, partly because scholars were 
perhaps deceived by his physical closeness to Medina, giving his words an 
unearned weight of authenticity. 

Consider the internal contradictions nestled within these accounts and 
decide for yourself the degree of their reliability. According to a narration 
in Bukhari, relayed from Ibn Abbas: Sa'id ibn Ufeir reports, from Ugail, on 
the authority of Ibn Shihab, who was told by Ubaidullah ibn Abdullah, that 
Ibn Abbas recounted, “Gabriel initially recited the Quran to the Prophet in 
one form. I persistently requested more, and he continued to expand upon 


it until it encompassed seven distinct modes.” :Jl5 plug ule al be dil Jgusy ol) 
-(S>1 deus SI gail B> Guujy edged jl eld tineld > le Ukne Ji,si This tale, 


embroidered into the weave of Islamic tradition, is catalogued meticulously 
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in Fath al-Bari, Book of the Virtues of the Quran, suggesting a layered and 
multifaceted revelation, yet one must wonder about the variances and their 
implications. 

(£99) segue UPA Go Ag ball Uibad GUS SL ais) 

In another tale, woven into the fabric of hadith, we encounter Hisham 
bin Hakim under the discerning ear of Umar bin al-Khattab as he recites 
Surah Al-Furgan. Umar, perplexed by the unfamiliar verses that spill from 
Hisham's tongue, a version the Prophet had never shared with him, 
confronts the situation head-on. He listens intently, his patience thinning, 
and as soon as the prayer concludes, he ensnares Hisham in his cloak, 
demanding, "Who taught you this Surah I heard you recite?" Hisham 
insists, "The Prophet taught it to me." Skeptical, Umar accuses, "You lie, for 
the Prophet taught it to me differently." Driven by this discord, Umar drags 
Hisham before the Prophet, laying bare the discrepancy. The Prophet 
listens, then commands Hisham to recite, and upon hearing, affirms, "It 
was revealed like this." He then turns to Umar, who recites his version, to 
which the Prophet again confirms, "It was revealed like this too." Here, the 
Prophet declares, embodying the fluidity of divine communication, "This 
Quran has been revealed in seven different ways, so recite whichever is 
easier for you." 

(E94 Y seugte UPATE Ge Ge Ag Ola! Uslad GUS GLI az ) 

These two narratives give a glimpse into a critical moment where 
Quranic recitation practices sparked a significant dispute, drawing Umar 
and Hisham bin Hakim straight to the Prophet for resolution. The heart of 
the matter was Hisham's distinct recitation style, which led to the 
revelation of the "seven ahruf" hadith. However, another version found in 
Sahih Muslim attributes the same situation to Ubay bin Ka'b. He was in the 
mosque when he heard a man recite the Quran in a way unfamiliar to him, 
quickly followed by another with yet a different style. Disturbed, Ka'b 
brought both men before the Prophet, who confirmed the validity of both 
styles. This event shook Ka'b, seeding doubts about the Prophet's teachings. 
When the Prophet noticed Ka'b's turmoil, he touched his chest, an act that 
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left Ka'b drenched in sweat as if he had witnessed the divine. The Prophet 
explained that the Quran was initially revealed in a single mode, but 
recognizing the need for ease, he implored Allah and was granted the 
flexibility to recite in up to seven different modes. 

(Sahih Muslim, Vol. 2, p. 390, Hadith: 1787, English translation by 
Abdul Hamid Siddiqui, Beirut.) 

It's a puzzle, really. The incident—is it with Ubayy ibn Ka'b or Umar? In 
Bukhari's account, Umar is deep in prayer when Hisham's recitation pierces 
through, startling him with its unfamiliarity. But flip the page to Muslim, 
and suddenly it's two nameless souls, drifting in and out of the mosque, 
their loud prayers echoing off the walls, before they vanish as mysteriously 
as they appeared. No names are given, no reasons offered as to why they 
prayed alone in the Prophet's mosque—could these have been voluntary 
prayers not meant to be heard, or obligatory ones that should have drawn a 
congregation? Why didn't Ubayy ibn Ka'b join them? The tales twist 
further with every telling, riddled with contradictions that bleed the 
credibility from the 'seven ahruf' narrations. 

In Sahih Muslim, there's a mention that Gabriel authorized the 
recitation of the Quran in seven dialects by the pond of Banu Ghifar (Sahih 
Muslim Vol. 2, p. 391, Hadith: 1789, English translation by Abdul Hamid 
Siddiqui, published in Beirut). Tirmidhi offers a different backdrop, noting 
that this divine encounter took place near the stones of Mina (referenced in 
Al-Nashr fi Qira'at 'Ashr, Vol. 1, p. 20). Adding another layer, Musnad 
Ahmad shares a tale attributed to Abu Bakr where not Gabriel, but 
Michael, suggested diversifying the Quranic recitation. As the story goes, 
Gabriel initially instructed, "Recite the Quran in one dialect,” to which 
Michael countered, "Increase it," leading to the endorsement of seven 
dialects. (8,>) adage al go sajiul Sue JB 4y> le GIs 1,3! JB dine ol). Those 
who delve into the labyrinth of these narrations might paint a unified 
picture, one that navigates through the maze of contradictory details. But 
even with such artistry in reconciling disparate accounts, the essence of the 


"seven ahruf'—those enigmatic dialects or modes of the Quran—eludes 
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clarity. After twelve centuries of relentless debate and scholarly scrutiny, 
we are still left grappling with the real meaning of these seven ahruf. Not 
just understanding it—forget that; even those who are virtuosos in the art 
of interpretation haven't managed to propose an explanation that both 
matches their own reported narratives and accepts the Quran as impeccably 
preserved and divinely bestowed. 

The hadith from Musnad Ahmad we just mentioned sheds light on the 
nuanced interpretation of Quranic recitation across seven dialects—it's 
permissible as long as it doesn’t turn divine warnings into blessings, or the 
other way around. It offers examples, suggesting synonyms like "JL;" 
(come), can be interchangeably used with words like "3!" (approach), "als" 
(come forth), "Was!" (go), "gu!" (hurry), and "Uxc" (hasten). This indicates 
that the seven dialects were not rigid divine dictations but were allowable 
variations in Quranic articulation, sanctioned by divine discretion. Yet, it's 
cautioned that this flexibility should not be stretched to distort the intended 
messages of the verses, especially swapping those of mercy with 
punishment. 

In Sahih Muslim, we see a relentless Prophet Muhammad, imploring 
Gabriel repeatedly, despite the divine mandate to recite the Quran in just 
one dialect. He pleads for concessions, citing the fragility of his unmah— 
comprised of the elderly, the frail, and the unseasoned youth. In Tirmidhi, 
he frames his request with the stark reality that he was sent among those 
untouched by scripture, a community unfamiliar with the weight of 
written words. This portrayal sketches a Prophet not just rooted in the holy 
city of Mecca but destined to influence far beyond, endlessly negotiating 
with the divine to ease the spiritual journey of his followers. It's an image 
of a messenger who doesn't merely accept the heavenly commands but 
actively engages, seeking adjustments to make them bearable for everyone 
in his fold. 

Our perception of the Prophet Muhammad, especially his repeated 
pleas for concessions during the Miraj, where he was guided by Moses to 


reduce the number of daily prayers, taps into a narrative that might feel 
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quite familiar—it mirrors the Biblical prophets tasked with corralling the 
stray sheep of Israel. This portrayal aligns with a distinct Jewish 
perspective, one that often positions the Prophet Muhammad as somehow 
less adept or sagacious compared to Moses. Occasionally, it seeks to limit a 
prophet destined for global impact to just the realms of Mecca and Medina, 
inadvertently echoing a tone that insists on keeping him within a narrow 
scope, which is uncharacteristic of a prophet meant for all humanity. 

In our perspective, the theory of the seven ahruf strikes at the very 
heart of the Quran’s integrity. Accepting that the Quran once existed in 
seven dialects, only to be narrowed down to one through the actions of 
Caliph Uthman and his peers, forces us to see the Quran as somehow 
incomplete. On the flip side, to believe that the Uthmani manuscript 
contains all seven ahruf, or that its script can embody all their readings and 
orthographies, is to wander into a realm of dangerous fantasy—one that 
lacks any scholarly proof. To endorse such theories is to flirt with textual 
distortions. If anyone doubts the risk of this premise, they need only leaf 
through Ibn Abi Dawud’s "Kitab al-Masahif." Here, they will find a 
bewildering array of different versions of verses as transmitted by various 
companions, which could shake one’s belief in the Quran as the pristine 
and divinely bestowed text we hold it to be. 

Moreover, the vast array of discrepancies among the verses, their 
recitations, and written forms is so numerous that to catalog them is nearly 
impossible. Works like "Itahaf al-Fudala al-Bashr fi al-Qira'at Arba'a 
Ashar" and "Al-Nashr fi al-Qira'at al-Ashr" seem crafted specifically to 
preserve these supposed variances of the verses across the annals of history. 
The differences acknowledged by credible scholars reach into the millions, 
while those that have found a semblance of consensus are estimated to be 
in the thousands. Those attempting to confine the seven ahruf to merely 
seven readings also document up to ten thousand variations in their texts. 
All these contrived discrepancies originate from the hadith concerning the 
seven ahruf, which has regrettably provided a basis and legitimacy for 


altering the divine verses. 
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Faced with the gravity of the issue, we find ourselves at a crossroads 
with only two paths. One path leads us to accept these narratives as the 
truth, thereby labeling the current Quran as essentially the version 
manipulated by Hajjaj bin Yusuf and acknowledging that it includes 
spurious additions, such as extra verses noted by Abdullah bin Masood 
concerning the Mu'awwidhatayn. This path also leads to recognizing that 
entire verses on topics like breastfeeding and stoning are missing, and that 
Surah Ahzab might be incomplete due to the loss of a companion in the 
Battle of Yamama. 

The other path demands we question the legitimacy of these variations 
found in the texts of Qira'at and the verses cited in the margins of tafsir 
texts. Esteemed scholars like Ibn Taymiyyah have grappled with this 
cognitive dissonance, stating the increased necessity of considering "non- 
Uthmani readings” especially when they pertain to Sharia and 
commandments (See: Raf’ al-Malam, Cairo, 1318 AH, p.41). To reaffirm 
our faith in the integrity of the Quran, we must reject these fabricated 
verses and so-called readings, viewing them as unreliable. This only 
becomes possible if we are prepared, at least for the sake of preserving the 
sanctity of the Quran, to utterly dismiss the concocted hadith of the "seven 
ahruf." 

°° See: Tafseer Ibn Katheer 

*1 Imam Tahawi, "Mushkil al-Athar," pages 6-185, Volume 4, Da’irat al- 
Ma'arif, Hyderabad Deccan, 1333H. 

» Abu al-Khair Muhammad ibn al-Jazari, "Al-Nashr fi Qira'at al-'Ashr," 
Volume 1, page 31. 

*3 Ibid, Volume 1, pages 18-19. 

*4 Tbn Hazm, "Al-Mufassal fi al-Milal wa al-Ahwa' wa al-Nihal," 
Maktabah al-Muthanna, Baghdad, Volume 2, pages 77-78. 

°5 Abu al-Walid al-Baji, "Al-Muntaga Sharh Muwatta," Egypt, 1331H, 
Volume 1, page 347. 

°© Abu Hamid Al-Ghazali, "Al-Mustasfa," Egypt, 1356H, Vol. 1, page 65. 

7 Mulla Ali Qari, "Mirgaat al-Mafatih," Multan, 387H, Vol. 5, page 16. 
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°8 Shah Waliullah, "Al-Musaffa," published by Faruqi, Delhi, page 187. 

°° Anwar Shah Kashmiri, "Faiz al-Bari," Volume 3, pages 321-322. 

' Shah Waliullah Dehlawi, "Al-Fauz al-Kabir fi Usul al-Tafsir," Arabic 
translation published in Lahore, pp. 18-19. 

'°! Al-Qurtubi points out a scholarly rift over the notion of abrogation 
within reported facts. The prevailing view among the majority is that to 
suggest abrogation in established facts is to erroneously ascribe fallibility to 
God, an impossibility by any theological measure. He illustrates this with a 
reference to the verse from Surah Al-Nahl (16:67), which speaks of 
deriving intoxicants from dates and grapes—a contentious interpretation 
explored in depth in "Tafsir al-Qurtubi," Volume 2, Page 45. 

'© Mulla Jiwan, "Tafsir Ahmadiyya," page 4. 

'°3 Tbn Salamah, pages 125-185. 

104 Qadi Abu Bakr, known as Ibn Arabi, in "Ahkam al-Quran." 

'5 Al-Itqan, Volume 2, pages 60-61. 

'°6 Shah Waliullah Dehlawi, "Al-Fauz al-Kabir fi Usul al-Tafsir," pages 
18-19. 

‘©? Tafsir al-Manar, Volume 2, pages 150-157. Further see Muhammad 
al-Khudari, "Tarikh Al-Tashri Al-Islami", pages 23-24. 

108 Tafsir al-Qurtubi, Volume 2, Page 44. 

109 Asul al-Sarakhsi, 2:67. 

10 A1-Kashaf, Volume 2, Page 494. 

M1 Ruh al-Ma'ani, Volume 1, Pages 352-353. 

"2 Tbn Arabi, "Ahkam al-Quran," Volume 1, Page 205. Also see "Al- 
Itqan," Volume 2, Page 62. 

‘13 Al-Itqan, Page 388. 

ss op. cit., p. 210. 

15 Al-Burhan, Volume 2, Page 31. 

6 Tn "Al-Nasikh wal-Mansukh," Ibn Salamah zeroes in on page 321 to 
identify the "Sword Verse" from Surah At-Tawba—verse 5, "So kill the 
polytheists,” pointing to it as a classical example of Quranic abrogation. 

"7 Tbn Salamah, Al-Nasikh wal-Mansukh, pages 32-33. 
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8 op. cit., page 117. 

"I? See Al-Itqan, Volume 2, page 57. 

120 Tpyn Salamah, Al-Nasikh wal-Mansukh, page 14; also see Al-Burhan, 
Volume 2, page 33. 

'21 Al-Itqan, Volume 2, page 64. 

'22 Concerning Ubayy ibn Ka'b, a fictional verse about stoning is 
mentioned. See Al-Itqan, Volume 2, page 64. 

'23 Tn another account, Ubayy ibn Umamah bin Sahl narrates from his 
aunt a supposed verse about stoning in a similar manner. See Al-Itqan, 
Volume 2, pages 64-65. 

4 Thid. 

°° Tbid. 

126 The narrator for this statement of Ibn Umar is Abu Ubaid, who 
reports it from Ismail bin Ibrahim from Ayub bin Nafi. See Al-Itqan, 
Volume 2, page 64. 

'27 Op. cit., p. 66 

128 Op. cit., p. 65 

' Tbid. 

°° Tbid. 

'3! op, cit., pp. 65-66 

i Op. cit., p. 66 

'°? Thid. 

134 Tafseer Tabari, Vol.1, p.525 

'5 Asbab al-Nuzul by al-Suyuti, page 2 

136 For instance, Imam Wahidi, who lived until 427 AH, insists that 
"you can't really grasp the essence of any Quranic verse unless you know 
the specific incident and reason that prompted its revelation." (Asbab al- 
Nuzul by al-Wahidi, p. 3). Ibn Taymiyyah echoes this idea, suggesting that 
"figuring out why a verse was revealed is crucial for understanding its full 
meaning, as the cause of something naturally illuminates its effects." (cited 


in 'Ulum al-Quran by Subhi Saleh). Furthermore, Ibn Dagiq al-Eid argues 
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that "knowing the reasons behind a verse's revelation is a key to unlocking 
the depths of the Quran's messages." (Al-Itqan, Vol. 1, p. 71). 

'57 See "Al-Itqan," Volume 1, page 222. 

'38"Asbab al-Nuzul" by al-W ahidi, pages 3-4. 

'3? Op. cit., p.24. 

9 Tbid. 

'4! Tafsir al-Tabari, Volume 1, page 546. 

'? The idea that understanding the Quran hinges on knowing the 
circumstances of its revelation has led our exegetical footnotes into a 
wilderness of narratives—many unauthenticated and unverified. This 
scholarly dive into history sometimes forces us to rethink the very nature 
of revelation itself. When faced with varying accounts regarding a single 
verse, detailing disparate figures or events, interpreters often weave these 
threads together with a creativity that borders on reinvention. This 
approach necessitates occasional shifts in our understanding of how 
revelation unfolds. It's a precarious balancing act, reshaping our perception 
of the divine communication to accommodate a verse that, as presented in 
the Quran, might have descended upon the Prophet multiple times—each 
contextually unique. This flexibility in interpretation underscores a 
dynamic, yet challenging landscape of theological inquiry. 

Though neither the Quran nor any authoritative traditions support this 
notion, it's claimed that the revelation of the verse {And those who accuse 
their wives [of adultery] and have no witnesses except themselves, then the 
witness of one of them [shall be] four testimonies [swearing] by Allah that 
indeed, he is of the truthful} (Surah An-Nur: 6) was prompted by an 
inquiry from the leader of Banu Ajlan, as recorded by both Bukhari and 
Muslim, with Uwaimer Aasim bin Adi as the narrator. However, another 
tradition in Bukhari assigns its revelation to an incident involving Hilal bin 
Umayyah, who accused his wife, Sharik bin Sahma. Renowned scholars like 
Al-Khatib Al-Baghdadi and Ibn Hajar Al-Asqalani confirm both events as 
contexts of revelation. It's been conveniently assumed that this verse was 


divinely sent down for both scenarios, despite the differences in details and 
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locales. Interpreters found themselves at a crossroads between two 
reported events of revelation, making it impractical to dismiss either. In 
their quest to weave coherence into the narrative fabric of the Quran, they 
opted for a subtle recalibration of the notion of revelation itself. They 
embraced the possibility that the verse {And if you punish [an enemy, O 
believers], punish with an equivalent of that with which you were harmed. 
But if you are patient - it is better for those who are patient} (An-Nahl:126) 
was revealed twice—once following the martyrdom of Hamza as recounted 
by Al-Bayhaqi and Al-Bazzar, and again during the conquest of Mecca as 
cited by Tirmidhi and Al-Hakim. For those committed to reconciling 
disparate narrations, accepting dual instances of revelation becomes a 
necessary resolve, ensuring no single account is negated. 

In their endeavor to weave coherence into the stories of revelation, 
scholars have leaned heavily on a particular formula. As recorded in 
Bukhari, attributed to Al-Misaiab, at Abu Talib's deathbed, Prophet 
Muhammad * proposed that if Abu Talib uttered the declaration of faith, 
he would advocate for him before Allah. This moment prompted the 
revelation of the verse from At-Tawbah (9:113), which starkly states that 
neither the Prophet nor the believers should seek forgiveness for idolaters, 
even if they are kin, serving as a divine admonition against the Prophet's 
intentions. This revelation, while said to have occurred in Mecca, is also 
noted in other accounts as having been revealed in Medina, demonstrating 
the fluidity with which events and their spiritual responses were recorded. 

This pattern repeats with Surah Al-Ikhlas, reportedly revealed in Mecca 
in response to polytheist inquiries, yet other accounts suggest a Medinan 
revelation addressing the People of the Book. Surah Al-Fatiha too straddles 
two origins: some say Mecca, others Medina. Rather than dissect these 
conflicting reports, commentators often resolve to validate both, 
suggesting a verse could have descended twice—a notion Al-Zarkashi hints 
might reflect an intent to underscore magnificence or avert oblivion. 

'43 Kashshaf, Vol. 4, p. 303. 
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'4 Delve into the margins of the Quranic commentary by Maulana 
Muhammad Junagarhi, where intricate explorations of the Verses of 
Purification and Mubahala unfurl. Most of the scholars like Tabari (vol.3, 
p.293-299, vol. 10pp. 296-298), Jalalayn (p. 67, p. 510) Qurtabi and Aalusi 
have included the prophet’s wife among Ahl al-Bayt. Yet, other tales float 
in the scholarly ether—those where Ali, Fatimah, Hasan, and Husain are 
embraced as the household. 

' Check out the narration by Shahab Zahri in Bukhari, featured in 
Fath al-Bari, number 2661, volume 5, pages 22-319. For more insights, 
delve into the footnotes in Tafsir Tabari, volume 9, pages 80-277, and 
explore the Qurtubi across volumes 11-12, pages 34-131. Also worth 
examining are Ruh al-Ma'ani, volume 9, page 310, Tafsir Razi, volume 12, 
page 150, Al-Kashshaf, volume 3, pages 18-217, and Jalalayn, page 422. 
Lastly, consider the extensive commentary in 'In the Shade of the Quran’, 
by Syed Qutub, volume 4, pages 2495-6. 

'4© Tabari, Jassas, and Razi relay an incident tied to the verse about the 
jilbab, painting a picture of Medina where hypocrites harassed believing 
women. The command to wear the jilbab was given by Allah to set free 
women apart from slaves. Razi dives deeper, suggesting this mandate could 
signify two things: firstly, the attire would mark them as women of 
nobility, for a woman veiling her face—a part not obligatory to cover— 
would not likely be suspected of indecency. This narrative of Medinan 
society during the Prophet's era, recorded from Ibn Abi Sabrah through Ibn 
Ka'b al-Qurazi, however, carries hints of historical inaccuracies. Notably, 
the chain of narration doesn't extend beyond Ibn Ka’b al-Qurazi, a Tabi'i, 
making this hadith mursal—lacking a direct link to a companion. 
Moreover, Ibn Abi Sabrah is notorious for fabricating hadiths, casting 
further doubt on the authenticity of this tale. 

Every single event depicted in the interpretations claiming that veiling 
the face distinguishes noblewomen from others turns out to be mursal— 
meaning these stories float without roots, untethered from verifiable 


sources. This clashes grotesquely with the essence of Islamic culture, which 
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theoretically erases social divisions between slave and free, man and 
woman, under the umbrella of faith. It's bizarre, isn't it? In an Islamic 
framework, where nobility of spirit should overshadow social distinctions, 
the fact that these narratives protect "noble" women by veiling them from 
predatory men, while simultaneously leaving slave women exposed and 
vulnerable, is not just paradoxical—it's a glaring moral failure. 

Then there are interpretations like those by Abu Bakr al-Jassas in his 
"Ahkam al-Qur'an," which throw another curveball. He writes that it's 
perfectly acceptable for a mahram to observe almost every part of a slave 
woman's body—her hair, arms, legs, chest, and breasts (Ahkam al-Quran, 
Vol 3, p. 390). This begs the question: what dignity is left for her? 

Islam sees no difference between free women and those enslaved when 
it comes to faith; in its eyes, everyone—slave or free, man or woman— 
stands on the same ground. Piety is the true measure of virtue here. 
Adultery, whether committed with free or enslaved women, remains a 
stain on the fabric of society, something a morally upright society cannot 
overlook. For a deeper dive into these crafted narratives, consult 
Muhammad Nasiruddin al-Albani's work, "Jilbab al-Mar'ah al-Muslimah," 
published in Amman in 1413 AH, pages 88-94, where the finer threads of 
these issues are unpicked and examined. 

‘47 Tf you peel back the layers of Surah An-Nur and dive into the depths 
where the Verse of False Accusation (Ayat al-Ifk) dwells, it's not hard to see 
that this isn't just scripture—it's a navigation chart through the treacherous 
waters of psychological and legal storms that believers might face. In a 
community that reveres piety and godliness, slandering someone isn’t just 
bad form—it's catastrophic. To tackle such calamities, God sent down 
verses as clear as daylight, not just to admonish but to guide, so that the 
believers, in their hour of moral testing, can remember and reflect. The 
rules are laid out with precision: a defined punishment for adultery, a dire 
warning against slandering chaste women, and for those wrestling with 
accusations against their own wives without witnesses to support their 


claims, the text provides a lifeline—the ritual of "li'an." After a marriage 
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ends with dignity through the li'an process, nobody is entitled to sling mud. 
The Quran sharply addresses those who perpetuate or have historically 
engaged in this grave error, indicating that each involved will bear the 
burden of their sins, with the chief instigator facing a formidable 
punishment. Believers are instructed to steer clear of engaging in, 
discussing, or amplifying such discussions. Instead, they should uphold a 
presumption of innocence, remembering that slandering someone is a 
profound violation in an Islamic society, actionable under the laws against 
defamation. The subsequent verses serve as a stern reminder: casually 
tossed words, often dismissed as trivial by some, are, in reality, severe 
transgressions in the divine ledger. Thus, the divine decree is firm—if you 
truly are believers, avoid repeating such actions ever again. (Al-Noor: 17) 

Regardless of the specific social and historical contexts behind these 
teachings, even a casual reader of the Quran can understand the principles 
of human rights in a virtuous society. The issues addressed include 
whispering, harboring negative thoughts, making irresponsible statements 
about others, and gossip. Any believer's involvement in such actions poses 
serious questions about their moral standing and their fate in the afterlife. 
Believers are urged to avoid these sensitive issues as much as possible. They 
should not remain silent upon encountering such behavior but must 
actively denounce it as grievous slander. The Quranic society, established 
during the Prophet's time and expected to reach its true glory again in the 
future (God willing), will continue to uphold human rights as these verses 
dictate. These instructions, set against the backdrop of the incident of 
slander, offer clear and definitive guidance, serving as a beacon for a 
righteous community. 

Those who've sought to unlock the meanings of these apparently 
straightforward verses with historical keys often find themselves lost in the 
trackless deserts of narrative instead of honing in on the heart of the 
matter. The assorted tales spun in the tomes of interpretation and hadiths, 
purportedly setting the scene for the Verse of Slander, end up casting no 


light on the core issue at all. Instead, they lure readers away from divine 
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directives, enticing them into a labyrinth of moral story critique. The 
debate shifts entirely—was the Verse of Slander about Lady Aisha or was it 
revealed to clear Lady Fatima? If it’s about Lady Aisha, when did this 
scandal unfold? Who were the accusers? Historians then bury themselves 
in these narratives, their scholarly pursuits spawning a whole genre of 
interpretive literature. It's generally accepted that in these sprawling, 
shapeless footnotes, the essence of the Quran's wisdom is sapped dry. Yet 
in truth, juxtaposing these accounts only muddles things further, 
complicating rather than clarifying the issue or setting any historical record 
straight, leaving the reader forever haunted by the heavy legacy of these 
tales during both the recitation and understanding of verses that should 
have been lucid. 

Interpreters often dwell on a dubious tale concerning Lady Aisha, in 
which she is left behind during a military campaign, sparking a wildfire of 
rumors among the hypocrites. Even though this incident is chronicled in 
some of the most respected Hadith collections, the narratives are laden 
with relentless assaults on the Prophet's integrity. Thus, despite the 
apparent credibility of these narrators, we cannot accept these stories as 
factual. Shifting the lens, another narrative connected to the Verse of 
Slander pivots to Maria al-Qibtiyya, as cited in Sahih Muslim's book of 
Repentance. This account levies another grave charge against the Prophet. 
It claims Maria, mother to the Prophet’s son Ibrahim, was wrongly accused 
of bearing a child, not from the Prophet, but from a Coptic man named 
Juraij. According to this tradition, one day the Prophet, carrying his son, 
visits Lady Aisha to discuss the child's resemblance. Aisha sees no likeness. 
The Prophet, already privy to the malicious gossip circulating, commands 
Ali to seek out Juraij and decapitate him. However, a twist of fate spares 
Juraij: Ali discovers him to be a eunuch, thus ineligible for the accusation, 
and he escapes execution. 

To challenge this narrative from Sahih Muslim, we can simply assert 
that the idea of the Prophet ordering an immediate execution is 


unfathomable. Justice demanded that even the accused be given their fair 
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shot at defense. Moreover, in this dubious narrative, Ali's response seems 
far more measured and responsible than the Prophet's purported reaction, 
suggesting a misalignment in the storytelling. Furthermore, when we dive 
into the varied accounts of this event found in Muslim, Mustadrak Hakim, 
and other texts, we encounter a myriad of contradictions. In one tale, Juraij 
is perched on a well's edge, only to be revealed as a eunuch when Ali tugs at 
his garment. Another tale paints him trembling atop a date palm, his 
loincloth falling away under the threat of Ali’s sword. Yet another version 
places him cooling off in a pond, where, upon being dragged out by Ali, it’s 
disclosed that the man accused of an affair with Maria al-Qibtiyya lacks the 
fundamental male attributes—rendering the accusation itself impossible. 
Each of these conflicting stories, stitched together, paints a picture of a 
narrative frayed at the edges, tugging at the seams of believability. 

Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Yasar, recognized as the pioneering 
biographer of the Prophet, set the backdrop of the Verse of Slander around 
Umm Salama. He tells us she journeyed from Mecca to Medina with 
Usman ibn Talha and became the target of fabricated tales spun by the 
hypocrites. In a separate thread within Sahih Muslim (in the Book of 
Nursing, under the chapter about relying on the assumptions of a 
genealogist), Umm Ayman emerges as another central figure in the 
narrative of the Verse of Slander. Here, the story unfolds with malicious 
voices casting doubt on the parentage of Umm Ayman’s son, Usama, 
alleging he wasn't really the son of her husband, Zaid. The plot thickens 
when one day, as Zaid and Usama lay side by side, a genealogist notices a 
resemblance in their feet and declares a genetic link, a statement that 
brought immense joy to the Prophet. He couldn’t contain his happiness, 
rushing to share the news with Aisha, his face alight with delight, 
exclaiming, "Did you see? The genealogist looked at Zaid ibn Harithah and 
Usama ibn Zaid and declared their feet testify to their kinship!" (Gi «5 oli 
aay ob alas ods 0s 3! SLES 5 Oy AoLecly Ad L> Gy 45 J) Lait Hee). 

According to some narratives, the real focal point of the Verse of 


Slander is Ali. Legend has it that the Prophet dispatched Ali to Yemen to 
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retrieve a portion of the spoils of war from Khalid bin Walid's military 
exploits. While in Yemen, Ali became involved with a slave woman from 
the war bounty, an act that Abdullah, son of Bureidah, found objectionable. 
Moreover, it's said that upon his return, four of the companions brought 
their grievances about this distasteful act to the Prophet's attention. 
Tirmidhi, who categorizes this story as Hasan Gharib—fair, yet odd— 
reports that these complaints incensed the Prophet. In his fiery response, 
he proclaimed, "Ali is of me and is the guardian of every believer after me." 
This incident finds mention across various Hadith collections, including 
Sahih Bukhari, where we've touched on Buraidah’s account, and Tirmidhi, 
which we've already explored. In his critique within Fath al-Bari, focusing 
on the Book of Military Campaigns and specifically the chapter discussing 
Ali and Khalid’s mission to Yemen, Ibn Hajar al-Asqalani refrains from 
framing Ali’s intimate encounter as the central controversy. Instead, he 
probes deeper into the possible motives behind Buraidah’s disapproval, 
which likely stemmed from Ali engaging with a slave woman before her 
purification from menstruation. Yet, for those deeply woven into the fabric 
of these traditions, conjuring justifications for such presumed actions isn't a 
tall order. They weave theories: perhaps the slave girl was underage, maybe 
she hadn't yet begun to menstruate, or she had just concluded her 
menstrual cycle. Some even speculate that she could have been a virgin, a 
scenario some scholars believe exempts her from the usual restrictions. 

The multitude of disparate and conflicting accounts surrounding the 
revelation of the Verse of Slander not only diverts our focus from the 
central issue but also ensnares our thoughts in an alien Medinan culture—a 
stark contrast to the Qur'anic society that Prophet Muhammad was meant 
to forge. The Quran heralds the transformative impact of divine revelation 
and the Prophet's sanctified presence, claiming to have fused hearts 
together, where {Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah, and those with 
him} became exemplars of mercy among themselves. Yet, paradoxically, the 
stories of slander from that time paint a picture where gossip, secrecy, and 


false accusations seem to permeate daily life in Medina, almost normalizing 
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a culture of defamation. The scenario grows so grim that even the Prophet 
himself finds solace and strength in the opinions of a genealogist. If this 
was the climate, consider the moral landscape not just for the average 
believer, but even for luminaries among the Prophet’s companions. Ali, a 
figure of profound respect and integrity, is depicted in these tales as almost 
recklessly eager to claim a slave girl from the spoils of war. 

For those who subscribe to the accounts of Ali grappling with issues of 
pre-ejaculatory fluid—a matter he brought to the Prophet, as documented 
in Bukhari's Book of Purification—his actions might not seem out of 
character. Yet, for those who regard the Medinan society of the Prophet's 
time as the quintessential embodiment of the Quranic ethos, reconciling 
the reverence for the Prophet and his companions with these spurious tales 
becomes untenable. Rather than selectively elevating one narrative over 
another based on personal bias, we should strive to engage with the divine 
revelation with unclouded minds, treating it as a timeless covenant. It is 
only through such a lens that we can shield ourselves from the corrosive 
narratives spun by raconteurs, whose clear intent is not to deepen our 
understanding of the Quran but to sully the sacred reputations of the 
Prophet and his esteemed companions. 

'48 This narration unfolds dramatically: "When our Qa'im arises, he will 
restore the red camel only to then exact a punishment upon it for the sake 
of Muhammad's daughter.” You can find this detailed in Basair al-Darajat 
on page 213. Further elaboration is available in Mulla Bagir Majlisi's Haqq 
al-Yaqeen, volume two, page 347, Tehran. It describes a riveting account 
from Ibn Babawayh in Ilal al-Shara'i, relayed through Imam Muhammad 
Bagir: "Upon the emergence of the Qa'im, he will bring Aisha back to life, 
so he may administer corporal punishment and avenge Fatimah." 

'#° See the following references for detailed information: Jalalayn, pages 
756-775, Qurtubi, volumes 19-20, pages 172-173, Kashshaf, volume 4, 
pages 822-824, Razi, volumes 31-32, pages 173-174, Tafhim al-Quran, 
volume 6, pages 546-562. 
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'S° Our exegetes haven't approached the acceptance of interpretative 
narrations with the meticulous caution that hadith scholars reserve for 
legal hadiths. As a result, a motley crew of fabricators and notoriously 
unreliable narrators—those blacklisted in the annals of narrator biographies 
and shunned by hadith scholars—have managed to infiltrate the sacred texts 
of tafsir. Ibn Hajar, in Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, captures this lapse in scholarly 
vigilance. He recounts Abu Qudamah al-Sarakhsi quoting Yahya al-Qattan: 
"You treat the sourcing of tafsir from discredited individuals too casually," 
before listing notorious figures like al-Dahhak, Juwaybir, and Muhammad 
ibn al-Sa'ib. Al-Qattan pointedly criticizes, "Their hadiths are disregarded, 
yet you transcribe their tafsir." Here, Ibn Hajar casts a spotlight on a 
disconcerting gap in our scholarly defenses, where the guardians of Islamic 
lore sometimes let their guard down. (Ibn Hajar, Tahdhib al-Tahdhib, 
Volume 2, Page 124). 

The names that often awe us in the realm of tafsir narration, like Isma’'il 
ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Suddi and Mugatil bin Sulayman, turn out to be 
shadows when brought into the light—utterly unreliable and deeply 
untrustworthy. Similarly, the celebrated Ibn Jurayj, a freed Roman slave 
under the Umayyad regime, is far from exemplary. Critics among the 
scholars of rijal (narrator biographies) label him a careless chronicler, 
someone who indiscriminately jotted down every whisper he heard, 
regardless of its veracity. Some dismiss his contributions as ‘insignificant,’ 
while others liken his narrations to the wind—fleeting and unsubstantial. 
Known for his dexterity in manipulating the truth, he had a particular 
knack for presenting rejected hadiths with a veneer of credibility. Al- 
Daraqutni accuses him of swapping in names of credible narrators to 
bolster his own unreliable reports. Even Imam Shafi'i sheds light on his 
questionable character, recounting his episodes of temporary marriage with 
seventy women, painting a portrait of a man more devoted to personal 
indulgence than to the integrity of his narrations. 

The narrations from figures like al-Suddi and al-Kalbi are universally 


dismissed in the domain of Islamic laws and traditions, branded 
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unequivocally as the works of fabricators and liars. Yet, paradoxically, 
many of the interpretations we find in the expansive volumes of tafsir are 
sourced precisely from these discredited voices. If we were to filter the 
tafsir literature through the sieve of narrator credibility, these hefty tomes 
would evaporate, almost instantly becoming relics of a less discerning past. 

'S! See: Abraham I. Katsh, Judaism in Islam, Philadelphia, 1954, pages 
34-35, 

'S2 Refer to the Book of Genesis, Chapter 3, verses 14-19: 

The serpent tricked me, and I ate. Then the Lord God said to the 
serpent: 

"Because you have done this, you are accursed more than all cattle and 
all wild creatures. On your belly, you shall crawl, and dust you shall eat all 
day of your life. I will put enmity between you and the woman, between 
your broad and hers. They shall strike at your head, and you shall strike at 
their heel. To the woman, he said: I will increase your labour and your 
groaning, and in labour, you shall bear children. You shall be eager for your 
husband, and he shall be your master. And to the man, he said: Because you 
have listened to your wife and have eaten from the tree which I forbade 
you, accursed shall be the ground on your account. With labour, you shall 
win your food from it all the days of your life. It will grow thorns and 
thistles for you, none but wild plants for you to eat. You shall gain your 
bread by the sweat until you return to the ground, for from it you were 
taken. Dust you are, to dust shall return. 

'S3 Quoted by Abraham I. Katsh, op. cit., p. 37 

154 Fath al-Bari, Book of Tafsir, Volume 8, page 480, Hadith number 
4863, Beirut, 1409 Hijri. 

'SS Fath al-Bari, Volume 8, page 293, under the commentary of Surah 
Hajj, Beirut, 1409 Hijri. 

'56 The way we interpret revelations, swayed by a barrage of additional 
information, has not only sparked intense disputes but has effectively 
masked the true intent of these divine messages. Instead of delving into the 


essence of the revelations, our focus has been hijacked by dubious sources. 
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Take, for example, the details surrounding Surah Al-Ma'idah's revelation. 
What is depicted in the Quran as a narrative meant to instruct has been 
relegated to just another topic for historical dissection by our 
commentators. This influx of supplementary details has essentially forged a 
pathway to the misrepresentation of divine intent, diverting our 
intellectual energies toward issues that stray far from the core purpose of 
revelation. 

The divine episodes—manna and quail showered upon the Israelites, a 
celestial table spread for Jesus’ disciples, or safeguarding the People of the 
Cave—illustrate how God occasionally suspends the regular order of cause 
and effect to comfort and connect with the faithful and the virtuous. In 
extraordinary circumstances, where mere physical causes cannot account 
for the outcome, divine support manifests in mystical forms like angelic 
interventions or heavenly sustenance. This is how God unveils His 
miraculous signs and blessings, tailored specifically for believers. This key 
theme unfolds in Surah Al-Ma'idah, verses 112 to 115, where the disciples 
of Jesus propose a heavenly test: could their Lord send down a banquet 
from above? Jesus admonishes them to maintain reverence if they truly 
believe. Their request stems from a desire to physically partake in a divine 
sign, to reassure their hearts, affirm the truth they've been told, and bear 
witness to this celestial provision. Jesus then petitions God to dispatch this 
feast not just as nourishment but as a festival for them—a symbol of divine 
bounty and a testament to their sustained faith, marking both a beginning 
and a continuation of their spiritual journey. God agrees, declaring that He 
will lower this feast to them, but warns that any subsequent disbelief 
among them will incur an unprecedented divine retribution. 

Our scholars, rather than soaking in the profound meanings or finding 
joy in the celestial mysteries of divine narratives, have become obsessed 
with minutiae: What was the essence of the table that descended from the 
heavens? What delicacies did it bear? How many could feast at once? What 
were its dimensions? How did it make its grand entrance from above? And 


what sort of mystical effects did it have on those who partook in its 
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bounty? Legend has it that this table was no ordinary fixture but a radiant 
red cloth suspended between two clouds—one cradling it from below and 
another veiling it from above. The disciples of Jesus, spellbound, watched it 
lower from the skies. They gathered around this marvel, the fragrance 
wafting from it so delicate and fresh it transformed their sense of smell into 
an exquisite experience. When the table first made its descent, Jesus 
himself shivered with fear, for a stern punishment was promised to anyone 
who dared to disbelieve thereafter. These tales also weave in a scene where, 
upon its first descent, a throng of Jews congregated to witness the 
spectacle. Overcome by the sight of this divine gift, Jesus and his disciples 
prostrated themselves in awe. Approaching the table, they found it 
shrouded with a cloth. After hymns of praise, the cloth was unveiled, 
revealing the divine feast, and the crowd savored the heavenly banquet to 
their hearts' content. 

The tales spun around the heavenly table, the Ma'idah, delve into its 
eclectic menu with almost literary zest. Descriptions abound of fried fish, 
an assortment of vegetables, dashes of vinegar or salt, freshly baked bread, 
olives, and pomegranates. Other narrations tantalize with mentions of 
honey, meat, and cheese. Jesus clarified that this banquet was neither of 
celestial origin nor earthbound creation; it was a divine concoction 
materialized mid-air by God Himself. Such accounts are woven through the 
fabric of various sources, including the writings of Ibn Abi Hatim and 
interpretations like those in Jalalain and Baydawi. (See the narrations 
reported by Ibn Abi Hatim from Wahb ibn Munabbih, from Abi Usman al- 
Nahdi, from Salman al-Farsi. For more details, also refer to Jalalain 
published by Rashidiya in Delhi, page 111, note 5, and Baydawi published 
in Egypt, page 194.) 

The narrative grows more miraculous as it's said that a staggering 
thirteen hundred people were satiated from this single spread without it 
ever depleting—an endless feast that, after nourishing the multitude, 
ascended back towards the skies. Legends claim transformative powers for 


this meal: it was said to elevate the poor to affluence and bestow healing on 
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the sick, blurring the lines between the physical and the mystical, between 
sustenance and miracle. This table, as documented in texts like Ruh al- 
Ma'ani (Vol.7, pp. 63-64), was more than a mere source of food; it was a 
symbol of divine providence and miraculous intervention, reshaping lives 
with each morsel. 

Debate swirls among the scholars over whether the divine table known 
as the Ma'idah descended from heaven daily or just occasionally. Some 
voices argue that this banquet was designated solely for the destitute and 
the ailing, suggesting a targeted grace. Others expand its reach, asserting 
that the celestial bounty was intended for all, indiscriminate of 
circumstance. The discussions also veer into the darker outcomes of divine 
displeasure: there are accounts of those who faced severe retribution for 
their ingratitude towards this heavenly provision. Specifically, Allama 
Sawi, annotating Jalalain, notes that three hundred and thirty (330) 
individuals were transformed into pigs as a stark punishment for their 
ingratitude. It's suggested that this grim fate was meted out for storing 
away portions of the divine feast for another day—considered a betrayal of 
the gift's immediate purpose. These interpretations and tales inhabit the 
texts of those scholars firm in their belief of the Ma'idah's mystical descent. 

Within the circle of scholars and exegetes, a contentious debate lingers 
over whether the event of the Ma'idah—the celestial table—actually 
transpired. Icons of theological discourse, such as Hasan al-Basri and 
Qatada, staunchly refute the occurrence of the Ma'idah's descent. They 
anchor their skepticism in the rationale that, given the dire threat of 
punishment associated with it, it would have been implausible for the 
disciples of Jesus to persist in their plea for such a divine manifestation. 
This narrative finds support from various quarters, including traditions 
cited by Wahb ibn Munabbih, Ka'b al-Ahbar, Salman al-Farsi, Abdullah 
ibn Abbas, Mugatil, Kalbi, and Ata. Moreover, a significant hadith 
attributed to Ammar ibn Yasir suggests the Ma'idah did indeed descend, 
intensifying the scholarly divide. Historians of hadith like Ibn Kathir in 


"Al-Bidayah wa al-Nihayah" classify this particular narration as 
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interrupted—casting further doubts on its continuity—while Ibn Jarir 
records it from both continuous (marfu’an)and discontinuous (mauqoofan) 
perspectives, layering yet more complexity into the ongoing discourse. 

There's a rich tapestry of debate weaving through the historical 
narratives about the precise contents of the Ma'idah, the heavenly table. 
According to Abdullah ibn Abbas, this divine spread boasted fish and 
bread. Yet, Said ibn Jubayr, drawing from Ibn Abbas again, suggests a more 
lavish array—everything except bread and meat. Meanwhile, Ka’'b al- 
Ahbar’s account proposes a spread lacking only meat. Wahb ibn Munabbih 
offers an even more enchanting description: a daily descent of a table laden 
with paradise's fruits, around which four thousand people could gather and 
feast. 

The conflicting accounts spark much discourse among scholars, with 
some stretching pages in efforts to debunk these tales as mere fabrications. 
Critics like al-Qurtubi and Ibn Kathir scrutinize these stories thoroughly, 
questioning their authenticity. Yet, in a curious twist, Ibn Kathir himself 
recounts an extraordinary episode in his Tafsir regarding the Ma'idah. He 
narrates that Musa ibn Nusayr, a deputy of the Umayyad dynasty, 
discovered remnants of the Ma'idah adorned with pearls and jewels during 
the conquests of the Maghreb. This relic, symbolizing divine bounty, was 
sent to the Caliph Walid ibn Malik. Upon its arrival at the capital, it was 
met with awe and astonishment (Tafseer Ibn Katheer). In the realm of 
tafsir, commentators are divided: some uphold the narratives about the 
Ma'idah as authentic, while others dismiss them as figments of human 
creativity. Yet, regardless of their position, each camp has deemed it crucial 
to address these stories, whether in brief mentions or elaborate discussions, 
through lenses of critique or endorsement. This engagement often diverts 
the reader’s attention from the core message of the verses to a labyrinth of 
debate over the validity of these accounts. Thus, ensnared by their 
complexities and despite their inherent vulnerabilities, these tales persist, 
woven into the footnotes of exegesis. They seep, subtly or overtly, into the 


collective consciousness, echoing across generations. 
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In Surah Al-Bagarah, a narrative unfurls around the Israelites and their 
reservations about Talut's ascendancy to kingship. Amidst their skepticism, 
they were soothed with promises of his reign ushering in a time of divine 
blessings and revelations. One pivotal sign prophesied was the return of the 
long-lost Ark—a potent symbol carrying tranquility from God, along with 
precious relics from the families of Moses and Aaron. For any community, 
the loss of such profound spiritual symbols, their sacred touchstones, isn't 
just a setback—it's a crisis that erodes the very bedrock of collective faith 
and confidence. The promised return of the Ark was more than a recovery 
of a revered artifact; it was a prophetic symbol of revival for the Israelites, a 
renewal of their spiritual and national vigor. 

In the scholarly sphere, debates around the historical accounts steeped 
in folklore and Isra'iliyyat (biblical narratives) have not just muddled the 
waters but have sometimes led us deep into the weeds, far from the real 
essence of the events. Layers of colorful details make it challenging to 
discern the core truths, as commentaries get bogged down in the minutiae 
rather than the message. Yet, despite the vigorous criticisms some scholars 
have lobbed at these embellished stories, there's a compelling pull in the 
exegetical texts towards validating certain traditions, effectively clouding 
the primary purpose of the revelations. Take, for instance, the moderate 
interpretations that have comfortably settled on the idea of the Ark as a 
pivotal artifact of the Israelites, imbued with the relics of Moses and Aaron, 
and believed to carry divine favor into battles. This viewpoint solidifies the 
relics of prophets and saints with a nearly mystical efficacy in determining 
wartime victories, embedding a deep-rooted sanctity in these objects. 

Once this narrative gained traction, supported by a slew of stories, it 
boxed even the conservative Salafi translators of the Quran into a corner, 
leaving little room to question the role of these relics. However, Maulana 
Junagadhi, in his interpretation, added a crucial caveat: the relics of 
prophets and righteous individuals truly possess significance and offer 
benefits, but only if they are authentic. Merely labeling an object as a relic 


doesn't imbue it with sanctity—particularly today, where so-called relics are 
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often displayed without robust historical validation. (Urdu translation of 
the Qurab by Jaunagrhi, p.105, Medina) 

In the expansive works of commentators like Tabari, Tha'alabi, 
Baghawi, Qurtubi, Ibn Kathir, and Suyuti, there exists a profound 
fascination with the Ark's particulars: the type of wood it was crafted from, 
its dimensions, and its mystical contents. They delved deep into 
understanding how this Ark, a mere container, could emanate tranquility 
and why its presence at the front lines symbolized imminent victory over 
foes. The narratives surrounding the Ark are so laden with contradictions 
and fantastical elements that they cloud any attempt to grasp its true 
essence—a dilemma for any earnest Quranic scholar. The origin of these 
elaborate details remains a mystery, yet the stark inconsistencies among 
them hint strongly at their fabrication, likely woven from the threads of 
collective human creativity over generations. Narratives suggest this 
modest-sized Ark, described as three hands long and two hands wide, 
somehow managed to house an array of sacred relics spanning from Adam 
to the family of Moses. 

According to the Quranic narrative, the Ark wasn't just a vessel; it was 
a repository of the prophets’ relics, imbued with 'Sakinah'—a divine 
tranquility and assurance meant for the Israelites. The interpretations of 
what 'Sakinah' entailed are as varied and vivid as the commentators who 
described them. Ali reportedly saw it as a vigorous wind with a human 
visage. Mujahid envisioned a cat-like creature whose glowing eyes, when 
directed at an enemy, guaranteed victory. Then there’s the more macabre 
version from Muhammad ibn Ishaq, sourced from Wahb ibn Munabbih, 
which depicted the Sakinah as a mummified cat's head that screamed as a 
harbinger of imminent triumph. 

Ibn Abbas added another layer, describing it as a golden basin used to 
cleanse the hearts of prophets, a gift purportedly passed down to Moses. 
Tha'alabi pushed the narrative into the realm of the mythical, connecting 
the Ark directly to Adam and suggesting it contained segmented images of 


every prophet leading up to Muhammad, complete with vivid tableaus: 
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Abu Bakr in devout prayer on one side, Umar brandishing an iron horn on 
the other, and Ali poised with his sword. This Ark, through Tha’alabi’s 
lens, was less a container of objects than a grand canvas of divine and 
historical lineage. (Tafsir Tha'alabi, Vol. 1, Page 215) 

Wahb ibn Munabbih narrates that 'Sakinah' was not merely a passive 
presence but a spirit sent by Allah. This spirit communicated directly with 
the Israelites, arbitrating their disputes and guiding them through divine 
whispers. Abdullah ibn Abbas adds layers to our understanding of the Ark, 
telling us it housed Moses' staff and the Tablets of the Torah—symbols of 
guidance and covenant. Others, like Qatadah, Sa'di, Rabi’ bin Anas, and 
Ikrimah echo this, fleshing out the sacred contents with mentions of 
Aaron's staff and a mystical pouch of manna and quail, essentials of survival 
and divine sustenance. 

The narrative deepens with peculiar details: some claim the Ark even 
carried Moses’ sandals and Aaron's turban, linking these items to divine 
victories. Jalalain spins a tale of the Ark as a gallery, a repository holding 
images of all prophets, a visual chronicle of divine messengers. Baydawi 
takes us into the realm of the fantastical, describing the Ark as possessing a 
pearl or gem with a cat-like head and tail, its flapping wings propelling the 
Israelites forward in their wanderings, turning ordinary ground into 
consecrated battlefields. 

Such stories flirt with the edges of mythical grandeur. Alusi sifted 
through these tales, piecing together contradictions without settling on a 
definitive truth. Modern thinkers like Abul A'la Maududi scale back to the 
essentials—asserting that the Ark contained the original texts of the Torah, 
Moses' staff, and the heavenly manna. 

A glance at the array of narratives surrounding the Ark reveals a 
fascination among our commentators with what the Quran subtly refers to 
as "the remainder of what was left by the family of Moses and Aaron"—a 
detail the Quran itself brushes past without much emphasis. Yet, our 
exegetes have spun this into a focal point of their scholarly pursuits, diving 


deep into varied sources and even drawing on the research of Jewish 
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scholars without reservation. Abdul Majid Daryabadi, for example, details 
the Ark's dimensions with precision—two and a half feet long, one and a 
half feet wide, and one and a half feet tall. 

In the commentaries by Mufti Muhammad Shafi and Maulana Thanvi, 
much like in Tafhim-ul-Quran, we encounter the tale of the Ark's return. 
According to these narrations, when the enemies captured the Ark from 
the Israelites, it turned into a source of calamity for them, spreading 
plagues wherever it rested. Desperate to rid themselves of this cursed relic, 
they eventually placed it on two oxen and sent it back to the Israelites. This 
story has been reiterated with such unwavering confidence in our exegeses 
that its authenticity is rarely questioned. The evocative phrase "carried by 
angels” even refreshes the imagery of the two oxen in our minds. 

Despite extensive research, no solid historical basis for these widely 
accepted stories has been found. Nevertheless, some accounts try to 
reconcile the narrative by stating that while the oxen carried the Ark, 
angels guarded it (see Sheikh ul-Hind's translation, p. 51, Ma'ariful Quran 
vol. 1, pp. 605-607, and Tafhim-ul-Quran vol. 1, p. 189). This tale, which 
formally begins with Tabari, has evolved into a formidable challenge for 
modern Quranic scholars. Until we peel back the layers of these stories and 
legends, the true illumination and reflection of divine revelation on our 
hearts and minds remain obscured. 

‘57 Zamakhshari, Al-Kashaf, Volume 2, page 138, Beirut, 1407 Hijri. 

158 Al-Kashaf, Volume 3, page 58; Tafsir Ibn Kathir, Vol. 2, page 346. 

'S? Al-Baydawi, published in Egypt, page 249. 

© Jalalain, Beirut, page 198. 

'6l Al-Baydawi, page 249. 
'©? Ruh al-Ma'ani, Volume 5, page 55. 
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